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VERYONE is aware that in France, since the fall of Cousin’s 
eclecticism, there have been no so-called schools of philo- 
sophy. The Sorbonne, in particular, has even been reproved for no 
longer teaching, as in former times, a unitary and well-defined 
doctrine. I do not think that this is a legitimate matter for censure ; 
for truth can be attained, on my view, only by the free convergence 
of minds, without external authority or discipline. In any case it 
is a fact that, as it seems to me, scarcely more than three such philo- 
sophical dogmas can be distinguished in this country, namely: 
(1) Thomism, which is, though not without dissenting voices, 
the official philosophy of Catholicism; (2) Positivism, formerly 
organized as a Church by its founder, but at present divided into 
several distinct enough sects; and (3) Dialectical Materialism, the 
youngest and most homogeneous of these divisions, possibly owing 
this advantage to the fact that up to the present time it has brought 
together only a small number of savants and philosophers. 
Neo-positivism, of Viennese origin, counts in France numerous 
sympathizers, but while attaching itself by name to the Cours de 
philosophie positive, nevertheless diverges widely, on many points, 
from the doctrine expounded in that work, to say nothing of 
the Catéchisme positiviste, and on such essential points that the 
author of those works doubtlessly would not care to recognize it 
as an inheritor of his thought. One must add that among the men 
who have worked most actively on August Comte, the greater 
number are not affiliated with positivistic sects. Mention may be 
made here of Lévy-Bruhl, Abel Rey, Gouhier, Delvolvé (of whom 
*Translated from the French by H. R. Smart. 
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we have spoken in preceding articles), and of Ducassé, who after 
having published various studies on this subject, has now in press 
an important work on intuition in Comte, and is also preparing 
an edition of unpublished writings of the same author, Of course 
de Oliveira, a member of the “Conseil de l’Execution testamentaire 
d’Auguste Comte”, gives a regular course on sociological doctrine 
in conformity with the principles laid down in the Systéme de poli- 
tigue positive. But the “Society of the Friends of Auguste Comte 
and of his work”, which exercises a noteworthy activity, is open 
to all persons interested in the great philosopher, even though they 
may not be adepts in his doctrine. Thus in the series of lectures or- 
ganized by the Society this year under the direction of Edger, one 
of the leaders of positivism, we find the names of Challaye, Fried- 
mann, Salzi, and Serrus, who are not closely connected with the 
movement. 

Moreover, a few of these men are known to belong to the Marx- 
ist group, for example, Friedmann, who published last vear a well- 
documented, vigorously thought out work on La crise du progres.’ 
This group has begun publication of a Cours de marxisme,? with 
the collaboration of Messrs. Baby, Friedmann, Maublanc and Wal- 
lon. It has also brought out a second volume of A la lumiére du 
marxisme® by Messrs. Cornu, Cuvillier, Labérenne and Madame 
Prenant. 

In saying that scarcely any ‘schools’ exist in France any longer, 

I do not wish to fail to admit that certain recognizable influences 
exercise themselves on writers of today, though those influences 
may be various in a single work. Among others, the effect of 
Bergson’s views is always powerful. And a very characteristic 
example of this is the brilliant work by Maurice Duval, Religion, 
superstition et criminalité.* Although dedicated to Lévy-Bruhl, it is 
by no means a study of sociology in his sense of the word,° but, 
‘Cf. This Review, January 1937, p. 21. 
* Paris, Editions sociales internationales. One may mention also as part of 
the activity of this group certain other courses of lectures, and Maublanc’s 
appearance before the Société de Philosophie (Bulletin, November 1936) 
In connection with a very interesting and much discussed communication by 
Elie Halevy entitled L’Ere des tyrannies, on the authoritarianism common 
to the Soviet government, Fascist Italy and German National Socialism. 

* Same publishers. * Paris, Félix Alcan 


. oo 
In this connection it may be noted that a charming little volume, Mor- 
ceaux choisis de M. Lévy-Bruhl, has just appeared, bringing within reach of 
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as the sub-title indicates, a “philosophical essay on superstitious 
criminality”. Moral eloquence and metaphysical poesy are united 
in this work by a man who is at once a talented writer, an artist, 
and a soul in revolt against all the cruelty and mischief inherent 
in fanaticism. Bergson’s basal ideas, the élan vital, creative evolu- 
tion, the secret and sympathetic unity of beings and the resultant 
intuitions, the opposition between ‘closed’ and ‘open’ religion, 
are here taken, not as theses to be discussed or confirmed, but as 
axioms accepted ab initio, after the fashion in which the Cartesians 
accepted the distinction of the mind from the body. Maurice Du- 
val’s final problem is then this: If the élan vital is good in itself, 
how can it produce so much evil? By what new expression of this 
transcendent force, which revealed itself at the origins of civiliza- 
tion, and which we observe manifesting itself again from time to 
time in the persons of the great mystics, can humanity surmount 
the moral folly which mingles with its most elevated sentiments ? 
Many other works may also exhibit the force of the Bergsonian 
imprint, but in a less striking fashion. Besides this influence, that 
of Brunschvicg is obviously the most active. But it is the power 
of a strong, intellectual and moral personality, of a certain cast of 
mind—and for some, of a certain manner of writing—much more 
than assent to a set of philosophical conclusions (something that 
srunschvicg himself certainly would not desire). The objection 
will be advanced that he is at present the center of a flourishing 
idealistic school, and more especially of a “critical idealism”. But 
those who call themselves idealists, and it is true that they are 
numerous, differ profoundly among themselves in their conceptions 
of man and of his relation to nature, from the religious spiritual- 
ism dominating the series La philosophie de l’esprit, or Miéville’s 
already very different work, to the idealism of a Bachelard or that 
of Mlle. Konczewska. In her profound and learned study on La 
probleme de la substance® the latter defends this concept of sub- 
stance against her Master, Brunschvicg, and tries to show that 
in spite of “the decline of materialistic and mechanical forms of 
intelligibility”, it ought to be allowed to remain in use. For it 
expresses a rational need, no longer to be satisfied in a pre-critical 
the greater reading public the large and learned works of the author on the 


mentality of peoples of inferior civilizations (Paris, Gallimard). 
Paris, J. Vrin. 
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fashion, but by “the enfranchisement of thought from the forms 
first imposed upon it by its constant correlation with the organic 
structure of the human species, with life in the biological sense of 
the word”. And this is, for her, the very essence of idealism. 


I 


II 


A true unity manifests itself, however, in French philosophy in 
two other ways; (1) by centers of discussion or publication, which, 
without requiring adherence to a single doctrine, nevertheless bring 
the contributors together ; and (2) by a spontaneous convergence of 
philosophical interest around certain questions. 

On the first point, there is no need to call to mind the “Union 
pour la vérité” (formerly Union pour I’action morale), dating 
from the last century, or the “Société francaise de philosophie” 
and the “Société de psychologie”, both in full activity for more than 
thirty-five years. Their reports of proceedings, this year again, 
reveal what services they render to the production and exchange 
of ideas.” Some time ago several other societies of a similar nature 
were founded, such as the “Société d’études philosophiques”’ 
(Marseilles), directed by Berger, and which publishes each year 
a bulletin of its works, Les études philosophiques ;* the “Société 
philosophie”, the Société philosophique de Bor- 


Lyonnaise de 
“Société 


deaux”’, the “‘Société toulousaine de philosophie”, the 
languedocienne de philosophie” ; and the “Cercle philosophique de 
l'Ouest” (Rennes); to which the “Société philosophique de la 
Cote d’Azur” (Nice), and the “Cercle philosophique lorrain” 
(Metz) have recently been added. An assembly of representatives 
of all of these associations has just been held in Paris, and it was 
decided to form a Central Committee to establish connections be- 
tween them and organize meetings among their members. 

Other centers of work, without being exclusively devoted to 
philosophy, nevertheless contribute to it in a very efficacious 
fashion; for example, the “Centre de Documentation Sociale de 
l’Ecole Normale Supérieure’, whose director is Bouglé. Still more 


* Bulletin de l'Union pour la vérité at the headquarters of the Society, 
Paris, rue Visconti; Bulletin de la Société de philosophie, Paris, Armand 
Colin; Comptes rendus de la Société de psychologie in the Journal de 
Psychologie, Paris, Félix Alcan. 

he headquarters of the Society, Marseilles, rue Ferrari. 
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philosophical is the “Centre international de synthése”, directed by 
Henri Berr, which has published for many years the Revue de 
synthése (formerly the Revue de synthése historique, of which 
the program has been broadened). The “Semaines de synthése” 
organized by this group deal with general questions of all sorts, 
but particularly with those which are apt to bring savants, his- 
torians, and philosophers face to face. It began publication, in 
October 1936, of a weekly journal, Science,® the different sections 
of which are to be directed by Lucien Febvre, Paul Langevin, Aldo 
Mieli and Abel Rey. It is hardly necessary to recall that Abel 
Rey, professor at the Sorbonne, is also Director of the “Institute 
d’histoire des sciences et des techniques”, which for two years 
has published its works in a fine and abundant review, 7haleés,'® 
containing many genuinely philosophical articles. 

To publish such articles is the definite object of the series Philo- 
sophie de l’esprit," directed by Lavelle and Le Senne. This series 
has recently been increased by various works. Among them are Le 
consentement a l’étre by Aimé Forest, concerning the act by which 
the individual, instead of losing himself in appearances, may at- 
tach himself to the principle of all reality; Vers une cosmologie, 
fragments philosophiques, by E. Minkowski; and the Essai sur 
lactivité primitive du moi and La signification du sensible, by G. 
Nogué, of which we shall speak later on. And Le Senne has him- 
self also published three articles, one in Italy, the other two in 
Germany and France respectively (all in French), whose unity of 
thought is remarkable. They are entitled “Sujet et personne”,?? “La 
relation idéo-existentielle”,’* and “L’art est le portrait de la con- 
science finie”’.** Confronting the object, which opposes conditions 
to our action, but in a certain measure allows itself to be manipu- 
lated by us, the mind posits itself as subject; that is to say, simply 
as consciousness of effort and of an obstacle. But above this con- 
sciousness rises the person, that is to say, mind in so far as it is 
transcendent, infinite, inventive, and as a result, conscious of its 

* Paris, Editions Diderot 

Paris, Félix Alcan. To this Institute is also attached the “Société 


des amis de I'Histoire des Sciences 


*Paris, Fernand Aubier. 
Pa {nnali della R. Si uola Normale Superiore di Pisa, V, fasc. 2 
‘Die Tatwelt, March, 1937 
4 > - . . ** , ; . , . , . ~* 
Bull ttn de la Société des anctennes éle ves de Ecole de Sevres, 1937. 
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relation to God. “We ought to relinquish our subjectivity indefi- 
nitely, but for the purpose of enriching our personality more and 
more.” The same hierarchy reappears in aesthetics. True know- 
ledge of art presupposes knowledge of technique, but art is emotion 
and sympathy, communication with other persons; and the mis- 
sion of art is to suggest the ideal and perfect mind by depicting 
the innumerable countenances in which it expresses itself. And this 
leads us to understand wherein consists the “ideo-existential rela- 
tionship” ; ‘exist’ being used here in the active, affective, spiritual 
sense ; and “intimisation” appears as the active principle of mod- 
ern philosophy in its entirety. 

The Recherches philoso phiques™ represents a different tendency, 
although certain articles it contains this year, for example, that by 
Arnold Reymond on “Vérité, évidence et certitude”, reach the 
conclusion that spiritualism, deprecated so much fifty years ago, 
is perhaps the only metaphysics from which one may hope for 
satisfaction. This annual review is directed by a group of young 
philosophers, among whom one should mention especially Koyré 
and Puesch, who combine an active curiosity of mind, a love of 
new ideas, a taste for scientific methods, and great emphasis on 
documentation in all its forms. The Recherches often invites its 
contributors to deal with a single question, thus bringing to light 
its most varied aspects. We shall presently see an example of this, 
with respect to the idea of time. But there are also included diverse 
studies, for example, those of Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Nogueé, Lévinas 
and of several foreign scholars (published in French). A rich 
bibliography completes the recent work of this group, to which 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has just accorded a 


prize on the Dagnan-Bouveret foundation. 


IIT 


Next is an example of the second type of unity, that is to say, a 
unity of questions upon which are brought to bear, by a truly re- 
markable convergence of interests, the reflections of numerous 
French philosophers and some few foreign writers using the French 


language—concerning space, and (much more fully) time. 


15 


Paris, Boivin. The fifth annual series has just appeared, and forms a 
volume of 548 pages 
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We cite first La physique nouvelle et les quanta by Louis de 
Broglie.** To mention the name of this great physicist, who is in- 
deed one of the creators of this physics, is to render superfluous 
any words of praise for the reliability and richness of this work. 
The series in which it appears makes it clear that the book is not 
written for technical readers but for the general cultivated public. 

Gaston Bachelard adds this year to his previous valuable publica- 
tions L’expérience de l’espace dans la physique contemporaine™ and 
La dialectique de la durée. ** The first work is perhaps the one best 
revealing his varied abilities. In certain respects it is a highly 
scientific and technical work, in which the author shows his mastery 
of mathematics by the very simplifications he introduces into his 
exposition of the uncertainty relations, and of the conditions of 
localization as the physicist understands them. His analysis leads 
him to a conclusion opposing what he calls “realism”; 1.e., the 
idea that there exists, on a sufficiently small scale, ultimate bodies 
possessing properties analogous to those of ordinary objects (in- 
dividuality, spatial form, indifference to the fact of being, or not 
being, known) but carried to the extreme. Bachelard easily deals 
with topological and metrical ideas which seem to others to be pure 
mathematical abstractions. He finds the most familiar and amusing 
pictures to express subtle mathematical truths, and to enable us to 
perceive that “microscopic experience does not reveal a reality but 
realizes a chance’. One must submit to his leadership just as one 
would trust an Alpinist friend, knowing his locality well, to lead 
one along picturesque trails, point out the promising vistas on the 
way, and thus finally to bring one, almost without consciousness 
of effort, to the summit where all the perspectives are codrdinated. 

All of these characteristics are especially noticeable in the tech- 
nical analyses upon which rests L’expérience de l’espace; but the 
same talent exercises itself somewhat differently in the collection 
of studies published under the rather enigmatic title, La dialectique 
de la durée. This is an original book, whose first chapter, “Détente 
et néant”, presents the theme, so to speak, and which indeed de- 
velops much like a symphony. To start with Bergsonianism, to 
accept almost all of it, and nevertheless to transform it profoundly 

“Paris, Flammarion. Bibliothéque de philosophie scientifique. 


"Paris, Félix Alcan. Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine 
Paris, Boivin. Bibliothéque de la Revue des cours et conférences. 
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by basing the continuous on the discontinuous—yjust as the illusory 
continuity of perceptible things rests upon swarming corpuscles 
and quanta—‘‘to arithmetize Bergsonian duration’”’, is to unite the 
two great philosophical influences of which mention was made 
above, that of Bergson and that of Brunschvicg, in a sort of fugue 
wherein two motifs distinguish themselves, rejoin each other, and 
combine. It is moreover to blend in a superior harmony the thought 
which would tend towards a pure intellectualism, negative in char- 
acter, and art, nourishing itself on intuition and feeling. We must 
also place Paul Valéry (of whom this first chapter bears a brilliant 
epigraph) among those writers whose work has contributed to the 
production of these savory, spirited reflections, whose unique char- 
acter is only the more vividly felt when one calls to mind in passing 
certain of the movements of thought which they prolong or inter- 
relate. 

Although the same questions are for the most part involved, an 
entirely different atmosphere dominates the voluminous work by 
the Reverend Father Sesmat, which is divided into two parts, Le 
systéme absolu classique et les mouvements réels and Les systémes 
privilégiés de la physique relativiste.’® The first part is an historical 
and critical study; a learned, solid, and lucid exposition of the 
theories of motion in mechanics and physics to the end of the 
nineteenth century. It concludes with the idea that these theories 
all presuppose a privileged reference system, and the author con 
nects this system with the divine act of creation. Whatever one may 
think of this interpretation, the facts themselves are presented in a 
remarkable fashion, and the most competent men, such as Louis de 
Broglie and Elie Cartan, have bestowed much praise upon the cor- 
rectness and clarity of the exposition. The object of the second 
volume is to examine what becomes of this thesis in Einsteinian 
physics. Does this physics imply, as is often asserted, that any 
system is as good as any other, and that any choice made in this 
respect is only a free decision of the will? The Reverend Father’s 
opinion is that on the contrary even in Relativity theory there are 
still naturally privileged systems, whose choice is not at all ar- 
} 


bitrary. But here again, if the conclusion is paradoxical and such 


Two volumes, pp. 601 and 450. Paris, Hermann. Father Sesmat is pro- 
essor of the History and Criticism of the Sciences at the Institut Catholique 
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as lends itself to discussion, the exposition upon which it is based 
is valuable for its precision and clarity. Sesmat is an excellent 
teacher ; without drawing upon previous knowledge other than that 
of a good student of “elementary mathematics”, he explains the 
more complex formulae to the extent to which this is necessary for 
a precise understanding of the problems, and with the moderation 
of a mind seeking before all else for clarity and utility. In the 
“relativistic” theory in which his work issues we discover the in- 
fluence of Hamelin’s ideas, which were already influential in form- 
ing the conclusions of the first volume. But these final pages are 
not at all dogmatic in tone; they are presented only as attempts at 
interpretation which the future may corroborate or destroy; the 
author recommends the greatest caution in connection with the 
terminal inferences of this work—a work so bold in certain of its 
views. 

Although Michel Souriau’s Le Temps? constitutes a part of the 
“Nouvelle Encyclopédie philosophique” published under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dean Henri Delacroix, one would be greatly mis- 
taken in anticipating a didactic exposition of the questions con- 
cerning this matter. It is rather the inverse of such an exposition. 
To approach this book without a thorough knowledge of the dis- 
cussions and contemporary theories on time is to run great risks 
of voyaging in the dark, confused by the abundance of allusions 
you cannot recognize, by the sprightliness with which the author 
jumps from one idea to another widely separated from it, and 
finally by the virtuosity with which he loves sometimes to use words 
in an unexpected sense, which must be inferred from the context.” 
But undertake the reading of it with a mind prepared, and with a 
good knowledge of the facts, problems, and theories about time, 
and it will take on an entirely different aspect. It will suggest to 
you a multitude of points of view, comparisons, and analogies, of 

* Paris, Félix Alcan. Souriau is a professor at the University of Nancy 
_™ For example, speaking of the necessity of measuring instruments to as- 
similate the various durations lived through by individuals and peoples, he 
says: “In order to bring them into agreement, something inhuman must be 
inserted between them, such as a flow of water, or the balancing of weights, 
in sO tar as these processes allow of numerical determination.” In French 
‘inhuman’ has meant, until now, only what was contrary to pity, to human 
civilization. But the author takes care that the following lines correct the 
false step that a first impression might have induced the reader to make. 


I remark upon this stylistic play because it is not peculiar to Souriau, but 
, NOT : - re ¢ . . 
Iten enough occurs in the most recent philosophical literature. 
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which you doubtless would not otherwise have thought. The “analy- 
sis by levels”, forming the first part of the work, considers the 
various scales of time, analogous to those of space—astronomical, 
geological, historical, and practical (with reference to which he 
gives a curious collection of definitions of time in philosophy) ; 
then physiological and psychological time, social time, and ultra- 
microscopic time. The second part, “La synthése conceptuelle”, is 
dominated by a beautiful picture, that of a flotilla of row boats of 
all sizes ascending the current of a river; he attaches to this picture 
a subtle analysis of the relationships between time and causality, 
and of the means by which one rises above time. The final word is 
singular ; it is a mon liquet, which he opposes to any rational prep- 
aration for the future. For, on the one hand, “between any assigned 
date, however near it may be, and the present moment, there 
is room for an overturn of the universal order”. And on the other 
hand, supposing one does not wish to take account of so minute a 
probability, it still remains that our life, however well we may have 
organized it, will always end fatally in death. 

It is, moreover, a very singular characteristic of the great ma- 
jority of the writings on time to immerse the reader in an atmos- 
phere of emotions and feelings. Old, semi-conscious traditions tend 
to converge in this direction. Thus there is the tradition uniting 
the body to space and the soul to a memory desirous of eternity; 
and that which makes space the form of material things and time 
that of ‘inner sense’; and perhaps we of the present generation 
must also recognize here the influence of the Bergsonian opposition 
between the intelligence, essentially spatial, and the profound life 
of the soul in pure duration. To this affective tonality of the greater 
number of studies on time no doubt Lamartine’s Le lac also con- 
tributes, as do also Victor Hugo’s Tristesse d’Olympio and Alfred 
de Musset’s Souvenir. The latter, moreover, cloaks under a moving 
and musical form a perfectly composed philosophical dissertation. 
Whether the thinker allows his spirituality to be carried along with 
the current of becoming, or reacts against the passage of all things; 
whether he conceives of duration as the route of creation, or makes 
his salvation to consist in grasping the eternal in the very passage 
of the present, it is always time which serves as the theater for the 
great movements of conscience and feeling. 


In what precedes I have mentioned only books. But this question 
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has also given rise to numerous articles. I shall speak first of one of 
more than fifty pages, “Paradoxes de la relativité sur le temps”, 
by Edouard Le Roy, published in the Revue philosophique.”* This 
eminent philosopher and mathematician, always so youthful in 
spirit, brings to the study of these delicate problems a luminous 
clarity of thought, and a maturity of reflection, more anxious to 
discover what unites ideas than what holds them in opposition to 
each other. In the Recherches philoso phiques René Poirier resumes 
his writing on a subject with which he is very familiar. His study, 
“Temps spirituel et temps matériel’, aims at showing how many 
diverse questions and presuppositions, often unnoticed, lurk behind 
what is called “the problem of time”, and in particular behind the 
current antithesis between the mobile present, a wholly unique 
manner of being, and physical space-time. And this whether one 
consider the latter to be the determination of what occurs by what 
has been, or to be given in its entirety, like a motionless railroad 
track connecting all the scenes which the train will pass by in suc- 
cession. In the same group of studies Kharsowsky reveals the in- 
compatibility of knowledge, always non-temporal in nature, and 
the change it resists. Construction of the past, present, and future 
is a sort of dialectical détour to surmount this antinomy. In an 
article full of humor and profundity Ruyer examines the ex- 
perience of cinematographic films whose motion has been reversed. 
He shows in particular that the world thus reversed subsists in 
appearance only; causality is not reversed in it, but absolutely de- 
stroyed. In this manner the tempting idea of a profound reversi- 
bility concealed in things, of which the irreversibility, on our scale, 
would be only apparent, is refuted. E. Minkowski, author of the 
work entitled Le temps vécu, resumes its essential themes, altering 
somewhat certain of their aspects. Deception and regret are orig- 
inally for “what no longer is” ; desire and hope are matters for the 
future. It is an élan which of itself needs neither support by any 
representation nor to know its destination. Past, present, and future 
have only a factitious homogeneity ; at bottom they are three dif- 
ferent ways of experiencing time.—Klossowsky associates time 
with aggressiveness, whose relations with sadism and romanticism 
he notes: Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe is used to illustrate this 
thesis in part. Strauss studies “le mouvement vécu.” (What an at- 


* January and March, 1937 
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traction the ideas of life, and of things, etc., as experienced [vécu], 
have for the minds of our epoch! Did the idea of nature arouse the 
same amount of interest in the eighteenth century?) But he studies 
it as a biologist having little confidence in explanations after the 
event, which seem to him to destroy everything specific in vital 
phenomena. The doctrine of the conditioned reflex appears to him 
to be a delayed echo of Cartesianism, full of difficulties and even 
of contradictions.?* Dumezil analyses rites, myths, and tales, from 
the point of view of the idea of time ; he cites many facts interesting 
in themselves, but simply gathers and classifies them, without at- 
tempting to draw any conclusions therefrom. And two more articles 
deal with a subject still full of content—time in language. Groethuy- 
sen considers the forms of narration; Dr. Edouard Pichon the 
linguistic forms themselves, Pichon, who is a Doctor of the Paris 
Hospitals (which in France is a most highly esteemed medical 
title), is a very original personality, and has been seized with a 
scientific passion for grammar. He wants to approach grammar in 
an entirely new way, just as a biologist might begin a study of the 
forms and functions of living beings about which he had been 
informed neither by direct knowledge, nor by the previous tradi- 
tion of formulas and rules. He however lays great store, himself, 
by the logical norms in verbal expression. That this very philo- 
sophical enterprise should often be a little difficult to follow, be- 
cause of its originality and the new and sufficiently complicated 
terminology it involves, must be recognized. But what would be- 
come of modern philosophy if it allowed itself to become discour- 


aged by this type of difficulty? 


IV 


If the notions of space, and still more of time, have provoked so 
many reflections, this is not to say that other questions of general 
philosophy have been abandoned. In the first place we have a 
posthumous work by Emile Meyerson, Essais, published by his 
family and friends in the last months of 1936.% It contains three 

*In two fascicles of the Actualités Scientifiques, “La question de la 
finalité en physique et en biologie”, G. Matisse, on the contrary, forcefully 
attacks the doctrine of “final causes”, particularly by showing the great 
number and extent of dysteleologies. For him, any explanation must be 


causal and not in terms of purposiveness (Paris, Hermann) 
“Paris, J. Vrin. 
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early articles on the history of the sciences; a discussion of Louis 
Weber’s book, Le rythme du progrés, presented to the Société de 
philosophie in 1914; three articles which appeared in 1923, two on 
common sense, and one on Hegel, Hamilton, Hamelin, and the 
concept of cause; and finally five articles prepared by Meyerson 
himself, for publication after his death, among which the most 
important for an understanding of his doctrine are “Philosophie 
de la nature et philosophie de l’intellect’” and “De l’analyse des 
produits de la pensée”. In these two articles he clearly indicates 
what he wanted to accomplish by his research, namely, to discover 
by induction what norm governs the activity of human reason, 
and to avoid, as far as possible, injection into his studies of any 
considerations on the nature of the world, or even a decision 
whether this norm is a permanent value, or one dominating only 
the twenty-five centuries of the culture whereof our age is the issue. 
Being myself brought into the discussions in these articles, with the 
author’s habitual courtesy, I may not here state my own position, 
which in any case would take up too much space in relation to the 
rest of the present article. Permit me, therefore, to direct readers 
of this Review who may wish to examine this question more care- 
fully, toa recent study in the Revue philosophique.”® 

A closely related problem is treated by Francis Maugé in his 
L’esprit et le réel dans les limites du nombre et de la grandeur.” 
He, also, seeks to discover in what consists the activity proper to 
mind; he, also, thinks that in order to answer this question it is 
not sufficient either to interrogate one’s own consciousness or to 
proceed dialectically ; and he, also, is quite convinced that truth is 
not conformity of the mind to a ready made reality, but the per- 
sistent continuance of our intellectual constructions in the flux of 
our sensory data. Although he devotes his first chapters to an his- 
torical introduction on the changes which have occurred in mathe- 
matics, it is as an analysis of the actually existing mathematics that 
the body of his work develops. He so to speak investigates the anat- 
omy of the operational processes functioning in our perceptions of 
number, position, and extension. Their common basis is found in a 

* Lalande’s article, “Philosophie de la nature et Philosophie de I’esprit: 
les Essais d’Rmile Meyerson,” appeared in the September number of the 
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play of motor antagonisms, resting, in turn, on the activity of op- 
posing muscles. This is the source of all quantitive discriminations. 
The mind, on the contrary, acting as a principle of codrdination and 
unity, recombines these diversities into syntheses, and forms of 
them more and more complex, better and better ordered, aggregates. 
Thus identity is not for Maugé, as it is for involutionism, the funda- 
mental category and focus of intellectual endeavor. Rather there 
is a harmony, a “mental fusion”, which retains diversity as a value 
throughout the process of organization. However, this work is only 
the first of a series having for its general title La destinée et le 
probléme du vrai. And specification of this final goal of the series 
explains the place made by way of anticipation, in this book, which 
at first appears to be only a mathematical philosophy, for the no- 
tions of consciousness and liberty. 

In her Unité et intelligibilité?* Emilie Fiszer departs still further 
from the doctrines of assimilation, and would willingly adopt as 
a motto the contrary of Plato’s dictum: “The like is a thousand 
times superior to the heterogeneous’. She distinguishes two species 
of monistic philosophy, and successively refutes them. The first 
is emphatically ontological; it posits unity at the heart of things 
themselves, as did Parmenides, Spinoza, and Hegel. Carried over 
into the domain of positive science, it at first encouraged great 
hopes, and even acquired an apparent triumph by means of the 
ideas of universal mechanism, and (subsequently) of a necessary 
evolution uniting all beings. But this illusory triumph was cut 
short; the difficulties of monism, at first so slight, rapidly became 
aggravated. In physics it encountered discontinuities, uncertainties, 
and the irregularties of the quantum theories; in biology explana- 
tions in terms of evolution, seemingly in a position to envelop the 
history of the world in a unique and necessary process, have broken 
down from every point of view, even transformism finding itself 
strictly limited, within a discontinuous combination of organic 
equilibriums. Would one be any better off, in admitting that even if 
there be an element of irrationality in things, the mind nevertheless 
has as its ideal and task to discover and introduce there either 
identities (as Meyerson and I myself have maintained, though, 


as our critic very justly notes, in somewhat different ways), or 


* Paris, J. Vrin. 
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some other sort of unity or synthetic organization (of which she 
takes as examples the doctrines of Emile Lask, Nicolai Hartmann, 
and Leon Brunschvicg)? She thinks not. Those who fancy them- 
selves able to translate ‘intelligibility’ by ‘unity’ have taken the 
wrong road. Real intelligibility involves discrimination rather than 
assimilation or synthesis. To explain, or to make intelligible, “is 
to render evident the particular elements distinguishing a concrete 
being from everything similar to it; it is to know the proper 
nature, that is to say, the individual character of an entity. It is 
to trace back all exterior manifestations of the entity to its in- 
timate nature, to its direct and immediate cause”. 

This is not the place to discuss this vigorous argument for plural- 
ism, not only as regards the nature of things—assuredly a very 
plausible position—but also as an ideal of the mind—something 
more difficult to admit. For if it be true that progress in the sciences 
indeed imposes upon us many heterogeneities and discontinuities, 
it may also be asserted that human reason accepts them only as 
problems to resolve, and reacts against them as much as it can. It 
is hard to see what sort of a science or even philosophy it would 
be, which would set itself the task of disclosing the unique in 
each entity. And one may ask if this ideal, supposing it possible, 
would not even so derive its value from a twofold assimilation, 
namely that of the manifestations of a same individuality to or 
among themselves, and that of the knowing subject to the entity 
known. This book nevertheless seems to me highly interesting, in 
that it carries to an extreme a way of thinking that is often 
hesitant, unacknowledged, or only half conscious of itself. I am 
thinking of the theories, so frequent in our time, in which the 
plain superiority of assimilation as an explanatory conception 
(and, at the limit, the directive value of identity) is replaced by 
an accommodating ideal of order, organization, or harmony, by 
which an attempt is made to do justice both to the spiritual desire 
for ‘the same’ and to a complacency for ‘the other’, without plac- 
ing the first above the second or the second above the first. 

The same questions are to the fore in the new book, Vers une 
philosophie de l'esprit ou de la totalité®* by a well-known Swiss 
author, Henri Miéville, although the aim and main part of the 
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work are religious in character. It is however a very philosophical 
religion; and this is precisely what has made the work a great 
success. A professor at a Swiss university recently informed me 
that although published only a few months ago the first edition 
was already exhausted. He explained this rapid circulation in his 
country by the intimate union, in the book, of a very decided 
rationalism with a very genuine religious feeling, detached not only 
from all orthodoxy, but even from belief in a personal God. In 
this wise the author has responded to the expectations of many 
Christian, spiritualistically inclined minds who are troubled by 
the radical fidéisme, the extreme anti-intellectualism, of which Karl 
Barth, for example, has been an eloquent propagandist. There is 
nothing dogmatic about the book, which is composed of short 
paragraphs, without apparent didactic order, separated like Pas- 
cal’s “thoughts”, or those of Nietzsche. And these paragraphs often 
consist of commentaries on sentences, taken as epigraphs, from 
among half a hundred writers of all kinds. The author addresses 
himself to the reader; he reproduces the objections or replies he 
has heard on all sides, and reveals their weak points with pre- 
cision. The argumentation against authority in matters of belief 
and dogmatic theology is simple and striking. Whatever is grossly 
anthropomorphic or immoral in the greater number of so-called 
religious attitudes he reveals with a vigor which one feels is nour- 
ished by a passion for goodness, truth, justice, and beauty. He 
uses bold, cutting words, which make one think of Voltaire, quite 
as freely against the optimistic apologies of Providence and the 
partisans of ‘whatever is, is right’, as against the enemies of 
reason. 

sut what, according to him, is reason? He admits from the out- 
set the distinction between constitutive reason and constituted 
reason, but without making use of these terms, which, for him, I 
think, would unite this distinction too closely to the involutionistic 
conception which gave it birth. And I recognize (without ap- 
proval) that one could indeed make a separation here, holding 
that constitutive reason corresponds to norms other than the su- 
periority of ‘the same’ over ‘the other’, of what is common, over 
what differentiates us. Miéville makes this pure and original reason 


to consist in an ideal of Totality, of Harmony, somewhat as does 
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Maugé. He does not radically take sides against the values of 
assimilation, as does Mlle. Fiszer. There can even be discerned, 
in his view, the threefold criterion of the agreement of representa- 
tions with each other, of minds with each other, and of things 
with the mind; but he refuses to contrast the unity of communion 
and fraternity with organic unity, the identifying reason with a 
biomorphic combination of differentiated parts. The mind, he says, 
is a “function of synthesis and a power of innovation”, quite as 
much as union and likeness of spirits made in God’s image. And 
this God himself combines, in a singularly complex unity which 
leaves nothing outside itself, “the total, eternal, infinite, Being. . . 
the All of all beings”, with the efforts of men working to create 
a better order in the world, and to realize an ideal, either by means 
of science, or by means of justice and peace among peoples. He is 
at one and the same time living spirit, thought, nature, and Abso- 
lute; He is above justice and reason, which are only human and 
limited attributes; but He is present in virtuous and intelligent 
acts. When Miéville speaks of the Divine he often makes one 
think of Renan, and of the subtle power with which the latter 
contrived to unite what apparently were most contrary concepts. 
But even when he disturbs our philosophical sense of real op- 
positions and conflicts, we still discern, underlying his thought, an 
admirably sincere ardor for all that gives conscious beings reason 
to live and to surmount their separate individualities. 
V 

We shall hardly pass beyond the limits of the same territory 
in reviewing certain recent works in the fields of philosophical 
psychology and ethics. La psychologie de la croyance et du 
mysticisme*® by Pierre Janet is a concise factual study, supported 
both by documents taken from the history of the great mystics, 
and by normal and medical observations made by the author him- 
self. The work also contains profound reflections on that con- 
temporary irrationalism denounced by Mieéville, on the idea of 
miracles, the transformation of sentimental into reasonable belief, 
the de-individualization demanded by historical and physical 


* Three articles in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale, July and 
October 1936, April 1937 
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truth, and on the different strata of intellectual life, and the very 
different speeds assumed therein by the changes wrought by 
reason.*° 

In his Psychologie de la forme** Paul Guillaume, basing 
himself exclusively on observation and experiment, has solidly 
assembled all the proofs reducing the quasi-mechanical association 
of elementary states of consciousness to a very secondary and 
subordinate position. He brings out that the content of the mind, 
from its simplest to its highest forms, consists almost always in 
complex and organized aggregates, in schematisms and meta- 
schematisms, and very rarely in constructions fabricated from 
their elements. In this respect, this conception goes well beyond 
that “mental synthesis” which Paulhan had tried in former times 
to substitute for the illusions of psychological atomism and “the 
Polyp-like, pictorial mind”. On the “mental synthesis” view it was 
still presumed that thought created the unity, in the objects 
thought, out of whole cloth; whereas there already exist, as 
Guillaume shows by numerous and precise examples, closely-knit 
and conjoint physical forms, whose complex unity is neither less 
autonomous nor less elementary, than those of the parts into which 
they can be decomposed. 

From all of these points of view the Psychologie de la forme 
(and it would be better, as the author remarks, to translate 
‘Gestalt-theorie’ by ‘theory of forms’) is both a very personal work 
and a perfectly organized conpendium of the facts most capable 
of demonstration in support of this conception. Guillaume also 
examines, impartially and fairly, the objections which have been 
raised against it. And often, in what is the best way of refuting 
them, he reveals the limited amount of truth they contain. The 
movement of thought in geometrical demonstration is explained 
in a very original fashion as the passage from one structure to 
another, wherein the same elements present themselves as differ- 
ently articulated in diverse systems, while the static identity of 
these elements forms the bond of union between the respective 

"Cf. by the same author Les éléments de Vintelligence, this Review, 
January 1937, pp. 22-24. 

*" Paris, Flammarion. Bibliothéque de philosophie scientifique. Paul Guil- 


laume has just been appointed to the Sorbonne, to replace Dr. Henri 
Wallon, transferred by his own request to the Collége de France 
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systems. The problem of expression, so prominent and so complex, 
is equally illuminated from this point of view, notably with respect 
to the expressive character which the sounds of a language present 
by themselves—a phenomenon whose existence had up until now 
been noted, but without any advance towards an explanation of it. 
Emile Boutroux wrote in 1875: “The aggregate is merely the sum 
of the details.” There we have a principle to which neither con- 
temporary physics nor contemporary psychology would lend any 
support. Abrogation of this postulate shatters at the same time the 
old frameworks of spiritualism and materialism, of empiricism and 
Kantian rationalism. And one may say as much of the too clear- 
cut opposition between the psychologies of consciousness and of 
reaction, and between metaphysics and positivism. 

This revival of old problems is not less striking in the new work 
by Ruyer, La conscience et le corps,?* which is also connected with 
the theory of forms, and shows to what extent the classic divisions 
of philosophy have ceased to be water-tight. This work will 
probably mark a date in the changed significance of the old 
problem of the “relation of mind to body”, which has come about 
by way of Spinozistic parallelism and the “neutral monism” ad- 
vocated by Mach and James, starting from the idea of the soul as 
the principle of life in the Phaedo, and progressing to the Cartesian 
and Bergsonian opposition between consciousness and matter. 

All of these doctrines are still very much alive; and their ex- 
ponents vigorously criticize each other. Ruyer adds still more to 
these criticisms, and sometimes with singular force. But in each 
one of them he also recognizes certain aspects of indubitable truth, 
and these aspects he organizes in a doctrine that one might call a 
‘reversed epiphenomenalism’. Consciousness, for him, is only 
another name for structure. The forms are veritable natural beings. 
And it is of the nature of a true form to appear “to view itself from 
above”, to create a center of perspective differing in no way from 
thought. ‘Of a true form’; for “a form which is only the resultant of 
a play of elements and does not direct them, or subordinate them to 
itself, is not a form: it is only an aspect”. Instead of saying, with 
Lachelier, that extension depends on the consciousness of a subject, 


* Paris, Félix Alcan. Nouvelle Encyclopédie philosophique. Cf. his earlier 
work on the Philosophie de la structure. 
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one should say that the properties of forms, which are the true 
natural entities, already contain everything essential to the con- 
scious subject. The ‘gestaltists’ he says, have an excellent psychol- 
ogy, but they forget it when they come to philosophy. They appear 
no longer to believe in the realism of those forms, whose indepen- 
dent existence with respect to our knowledge they have so well 
proven, and they again set about the search for dynamical ex- 
planations, quite as if structures existed only by means of a juxta 
position of their elements. Here we have a fundamental error. The 
word dynamism is void of meaning; it states a problem, but no more 
resolves it than the virtus dormitiva explains the effects of opium. 
The universe of abstract materialism, alone, requires an external 
order just to be a universe and not a chaos; but a world of struct 
ures should appear to itself as both a world of objects and a world 
of minds. But Ruyer does not restrict himself to this general view. 
With his customary precision he applies it to the question of 
cerebral localizations, to the theory of reflexes, and to that of 
adaptation and causality—which in physics just as little as in 
biology and psychology, is ever of the degenerate and dispersed 
type interposed, for example, in mechanics and the kinetic theory 
of gases. “In all real action, at whatever level, there is something 
which is already, in an elementary sense, reason, end, or value, 
because all real action is action in accordance with true forms 
rather than with hypothetical elements.” 

L’essai sur lactivité primitive du moi, followed by La signifi- 
cation du sensible,** by Jean Nogué, chargé de cours at the Uni- 
versity, and professor at the Institut francais d’Athénes, reveals 
a psychogenetic system of philosophy of great elegance both as 
to form and matter. Unlike Ruyer, he attempts to construct know- 
ledge from the bottom up, starting with its simple elements, and 
following, as he says, the method of Descartes, Condillac, and 
Maine de Biran. He expressly turns aside from any pretense of a 
dialectic like Hegel’s or Hamelin’s; but he knows these thinkers, 
and at times he even approaches their conception of a necessary 
generation of mental functions. 

The idea of effort, with which Maine de Biran’s thought comes 


to an end, does not appear to Nogué to be the most fundamental. 
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All effort presupposes, prior to it, “a presence turned towards an 
absence’’, a desire, a need, still ignorant of what is lacking to it. 
The two first notions, obscurely sensed, must hence be those of 
support (appui) and surge (élan). The bound and the walk (1.e., 
a series of rythmical bounds) are at the basis of all our represent- 
ations, notably those of space and time. A fundamental character- 
istic of space and time is therefore always to be vectorial, like 
desire itself. In the case of time there is the unique sense from 
past to future; in the case of space there is a double sense—from 
ourselves towards the object of the need, and from the object 
towards ourselves (e.g., the food seized, drawn near, absorbed). 
The ‘support’ and the ‘surge’ thus contain the requirements of a 
statics and a dynamics, of determinism and freedom; and their 
solidarity explains that of duration and extension, of past and 
future. They also make possible comprehension of the nature of 
the sensible, or, more exactly, of its signification. Making use of 
the excellent work of Pradines** (to whom, incidentally, his work 
is dedicated), he looks upon sensations as advance guards and 
directive symptoms of what can satisfy our needs, somewhat as 
the increasing or decreasing noise advises one that one is approach- 
ing or moving away from the goal, in the children’s game of hunt- 
ing for the hidden handkerchief. Everything ought thus to appear 
to us as if centered around our bodies, and that is indeed what 
happens. The ‘object’ of common sense and the philosophers is 
not a grouping of qualities constructed after the event out of 
elements previously given; in reality it precedes and prescribes the 
sensible manifestation by means of which we know it. 

Contigence, liberté et la personnalité humaine, by Mlle. 
Konczewska, whom we have already mentioned above, is an 
original study of a problem about which it might seem that every- 
thing had already been said. She vigorously analyses the ideas of 
contingency and freedom, distinguishing the one from the other, 
and noting their connections. She examines thoroughly the notion 


of ‘choice’ in its relations with consciousness, intelligibility, 


“ Pradines, professor of philosophy at Strasbourg University since the 
return of Alsace to France, has exercised a considerable influence throug] 
his teaching. His principal works, we may recall, are the Critique des con- 
ditions de laction and the Philosophie de la sensation, an enormous work 
of personal researches and philosophical synthesis, supported by extensive 
biological knowledge. * Paris, J. Vrin. 
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memory, and activity. And lastly she studies the human being’s 
regeneration through freedom, by means of concrete psychological 
examples taken especially from the histories of art and religious 
life. The works of Beethoven are especially analyzed from this 
point of view. But even exercise of a profession, if it demands 
decisions and implies responsibilities, may give rise to a develop- 
ment of the same nature. Religious conversions seem to her to be 
the most intense, and, as a result, the most demonstrative form of 
it. Tolstoi, and St. Augustine who is particularly studied, provide 
interesting illustrations, serving to confirm the cases cited by Raoul 
Allier, and that of the strange life of Arthur Rimbaud. Voluntary 
choice is at first a sort of test, unique of its kind, by which an 
individual consciousness learns to recognize its real and profound 
preferences. But when it comes to revealing us to ourselves, just 
as we are, one may say of choice what Descartes said, in another 
sense, of the free will of indifference: it is only the lowest degree 
of freedom. Freedom in the full sense of the word is that wherein 
a being’s consciousness, by this grasp of itself, reacts on its own 
nature, thus manifesting the existence and efficacy of norms 
superior to primitive individual differences. 

To examine the possibility of treating these norms scientifically 
is the object of Gurvitch’s little book, Morale théorique et science 
des moeurs.® The very title makes it clear that he does not wholly 
concur in the conclusions of Lévy-Bruhl’s celebrated work. While 
following him in the distinction between ethics and a science of 
customs, and also in the condemnation of a “meta-ethics”, Gur- 
vitch perceives, beside a sociology which describes moral judg- 
ments and seeks their external conditions, a moral theory con- 
structed after the fashion of the physical sciences, and based upon 
analogous data, that is to say, upon moral experience. He renders 
precise the idea of this experience through the medium of a history 
of the ethics of the moral sentiments and intuitionist ethics, of 
theories of value, and of the conceptions of Frederic Rauh and 
Max Scheler. He derives therefrom a view of individual and 
collective morality, as a reality sui generis, manifesting itself in 
different stages—experience of duties, of values, and of liberty. 


* Paris, Félix Alcan. 
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It would be interesting to compare these analyses of moral psy- 
chology with those of Mlle. Konczewska’s book, even though the 
latter concerns itself with only a part of the facts studied by Gur- 
vitch. Lastly he summarizes the conditions for an ethics so under- 
stood, which seems to him not less indispensable to render precise 
the concepts of a true science of customs than is this science itself 
to supply the facts upon which theoretical morality may base it- 
self.*7 We have here beginnings of great interest, which arouse 
hopes for an ethics that will be both positive and truly specific. 
VI 

The great number of philosophical works forces me to be very 
brief in treating of works of an historical character. 

The year 1937, third centenary of the appearance of the Discours 
de la méthode, is Descartes’ year. The Revue de métaphysique et 
de morale devoted its January number entirely to him; the Revue 
de synthése, its April number; and the Revue philosophique, its 
July number. A series of brief lectures, on Descartes as phi- 
losopher, mathematician, physicist, and psychologist, were pre- 
sented over the radio, through the good offices of the Minister of 
Education, and will shortly be assembled in book form. Lastly, the 
Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, which has just ended, 
after an exceptionally successful meeting under the presidency of 
E. Bréhier, bore the name of “Congrés Descartes”, and the topics 
of the numerous papers were taken either from the history of 
Cartesianism or from problems which the Cartesian philosophy 
made the order of the day. 

srunschvicg has given us a brief new work, Descartes,** pre- 
senting in ninety pages a striking picture of the person and works 
of the great philosopher, accompanied by many interesting illustra- 
tions. This study of Descartes is not less pleasing because of the 
liberty of mind of its author, than because of the originality of its 
insights. It is a eulogy but not a panegyric. Although Brunschvicg 
admires and loves profoundly that great mind, he unhesitatingly 
reveals what he considers to be its lacunz, its weaknesses and 

* Gurvitch, also, acknowledges his indebtedness to Pradines, among others, 
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errors, notably the facility of imagination by means of which the 
author of the Principes easily explains everything in mechanistic 
terms, Very true; but has not that naive confidence in the hypo- 
theses of structure and motion been the source of all modern 
research; and did it not arouse the enthusiasm of twentieth cen- 
tury physicists,*® and disturb the “conventionalism” which seemed 
to Poincaré to afford “a soft pillow” for science? 

Charles Adam, who collaborated with Tannery in preparing the 
great edition of Descartes’ works, has published a life of Des- 
cartes,*° making use therein of the erudition which has recently 
brought new documents to light. And in collaboration with Gérard 
Milhaud he has been able to put in print the first volume of a 
general collection of Descartes’ Correspondance, revised and 
greatly augmented. The four following volumes are ready in man- 
uscript, but publisher’s troubles delay their publication.** 

The Essais sur Descartes*® by Henri Gouhier is partly a collect 
ion of articles, partly unpublished studies. The work is clever, 
lucid, and very well documented. Especially attractive are the first 
essay, “Comment Descartes est devenu cartésien’’, the first chapter 
of the second essay, “Un homme content”, the fourth essay, “Le 
malin génie et le bon Dieu”, and lastly “La philosophie de l'homme 
concret”’, an essay containing two original chapters on the political 
attitude and thought of Descartes. 

In his study on Les Vérités éternelles selon Malebranche* Le 
Moine accentuates what has for a long time been called “the anti- 
Cartesianism” of the Cartesian Malebranche, and particularly his 
opposition to the celebrated paradox that if God had so willed, two 
and two would make five. 

Leaving Descartes, and coming nearer to our own time, we may 
call attention to two very remarkable works by Georges Le Roy, 
son of our eminent colleague Edouard Le Roy of the Académie 
des Sciences Morales. The first work, Psychologie de Condillac,** 

” On this point see the pamphlet by Brunschvicg himself, La physique du 
XXe siécle, which has just been published by Hermann, Paris. 

” Descartes, sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, Boivin. He has also published 


in Latin and French, l’Entretien de Descartes et de Burman, accompanied 
by complementary texts and clarifications, Paris, Boivin 
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accords recognition to the novelty of analysis as conceived by the 
author of the Essai sur les connaissances humaines, the advance 
he makes over Locke’s psychology, the importance of his logic of 
identity and especially of his theory of signs, in which he attacks 
in pioneering fashion a subject we are as yet far from having ex- 
hausted. The second work, on Maine de Biran,** is of another sort. 
He attempts to make de Biran better understood ; to reconstitute, 
in the light of works almost all of which are incomplete, the ad- 
vance of his philosophy to higher levels. Closely related to the 
ideologists at the beginning of his career, de Biran surmounts 
their doctrines by discovering the idea of effort and its con- 
sequences; from there he rises higher to the idea of pure spirit- 
uality, to the idea of God, but of a God conceived rather than ex- 
perienced. Finally, “the experience of grace” leads him to final 
peace, delivers him from his state of physical and moral dis- 
quietude. This work, which unfolds like a fine drama, and recalls 
in certain respects Maurice Blondel’s /tinéraire, is at the same 
time, in virtue of its rich and solid documentation, a work of 
scientific history. 

Centered about Renouvier, and referring to him, several highly 
interesting works have appeared, Jean Grenier, who is also a most 
refined literary writer, has interested himself in Lequier, Renou- 
vier’s comrade at the Ecole Polytechnique, and his initiator in 
philosophical matters.“© He revivifies this strange figure of a 
passionate, but rather unorthodox Catholic, tormented by the 
problems of free will and predestination, who so profoundly in- 
fluenced the creator of neo-criticism. It is to this latter that Prat, 
who was his disciple, collaborator, and friend, devotes a fine study, 
Charles Renouvier, philosophe; sa doctrine, sa vie.** The great 
criticist passed the last years of his life in Prat’s home, and there 
he died. Prat was the daily witness of the elaboration of the Phi- 
losothie analytique de l'histoire and of the Personalism, considered 

“Paris, Boivin 

“La philosophie de Jules Lequier. Edition Les Belles-Lettres. The work 
is accompanied, in the same volume, by a very useful appendix containing 
documents heretofore little or not at all known, on the life and thought 
of Lequier, and also by a collection of unpublished writings of Lequier on 
La liberté forming a separate volume (Paris, Vrin), which gives much 


interesting information about the author. 
“ Damiers. France. Labrunie 
amiuers, rance, Laorunie 
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by Renouvier to embody the highest expression of his thought. 
Prat emphasizes especially this last phase of Renouvier’s phi- 
losophy, a spiritualism quite new in relation to the Essais de critique 
générale. This spiritualism has often been depreciated, in relation 
to those earlier works, just as happened when Littré separated the 
two careers of Auguste Comte. Prat, on the contrary, wishes to 
emphasize the unity and development of Renouvier’s thought, in 
accordance with the Master’s oral teachings and conversations. His 
book also contains unpublished details about Renouvier’s reading, 
his manner of working, and the vivacity of mind which he pre- 
served to the end, in spite of his bad health. At his death, in 1903, 
Prat found among his papers notes on the dates and facts of his 
life whose remembrance he wanted to preserve. And Prat cites 
the essential ones in his book. Whether or not one adopts the point 
of view Prat wishes to make prevail, against that of Séailles and 
most historians of philosophy, it will no longer be possible to speak 
of Renouvier without taking account of the ideas and facts pre- 
sented here. 

Still following the chronological order, we shall close by calling 
attention to an excellent work by Mlle. Ganne de Beaucoudrey, 
La psychologie et la métaphysique des idées-forces chez Fouillée.* 
This is a solid, penetrating work, well supported by the texts, and 
it brings to life again in a very interesting way a philosopher whom 
many of us had known personally. On a great many points Fouillée 
was a precursor effaced by more brilliant successors. His theory of 
“idées-forces”, especially, called attention in advance to the com- 
mon basis of thought and action, which had always previously 
been opposed to each other; and his doctrine contained all the 
essential elements of pragmatism, without lapsing into anti-in- 
tellectualism. Fortune perhaps served him badly in allowing him 
very early to give up his professorship, through which he exercised 
an exceptional influence on his students, and to live comfortably on 
the Riviera, almost continuously occupied with reading and 
writing, which was his delight. Had he published a smaller num- 
ber of books and articles, thus allowing his thought, inventive and 


open to the ideas of others as it was, to mature and clarify itself, 


“ Paris, J. Vrin. 
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perhaps he would have been classed among thinkers of the first 
rank of the end of the nineteenth century. When it comes to 
material advantages, the good and the bad so frequently result 
from each other, that a wise man ought to hesitate before 
making wishes. 

ANDRE LALANDE 


Tue SorBonne, Paris 








CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY* 
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NE of the principal peculiarities of philosophy is that it ever 

and anon requires ‘introductions’. Some day a comprehensive 
investigation ought to be made into the motives from which this 
need arises. In any case, a notable number of introductions to 
philosophy appear each year ; and so in the present survey we have 
to report once more on a whole series of such books. The character 
and value of these introductions naturally depends on whether they 
are written from a definite and assured point of view or whether 
their authors adopt no special point of view. In the first case, such 
introductions to philosophy have, as far as method is concerned, 
a clear, definite, and systematic character. In the second case, these 
books have a somewhat freer, looser nature, but they are, all the 
more for that reason, simple reports on the nature of philosophy, 
its disciplines, its systematic and historical evolution. 

A book of the first sort we have in the work by Hans Meyer, 
Das Wesen der Philosophie und die Philosophischen Probleme.’ 
Hans Meyer’s philosophy rests on the foundation of the Philo- 
sophia Perennis. He imputes to philosophy the power to secure 
universally valid cognitions in the form of eternal truths. As 
Philosophia Perennis philosophy has at its disposal a fixed and in 
wardly coherent store of knowledge, so that the philosophical in- 
vestigator is not ever compelled, as it were, to begin anew with the 
creation of philosophy. According to this well-known, well-tried, 
and fruitful, systematic conception of the nature of philosophy, in 
which Catholic thinkers especially are at home, past and present 
and future constitute an incontestable unity. The peaks of this 
development are found in Plato and Aristotle and, during the mid 
dle ages, in Bonaventure, Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas. 
In three major chapters (The Nature and Task of Philosophy, 
The Philosophical Problems and Disciplines, Psychology and its 
Relation to Philosophy) Hans Meyer’s discussion touches upon 
almost all important questions and almost all the various treatments 
of them. It is an excellent textbook. Nevertheless, for the sake of 

* Translated from the German by J. S. Fulton 

"Bonn, Peter Hanstein, 1936 
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beginners and students, for whom after all such an introduction is 
primarily intended, a stricter choice of questions to be discussed 
would have been appropriate. The superfluity of material presented 
can under certain circumstances confuse the student, especially 
since the exposition is extremely condensed. One further criticism 
may be made of the work of this exceptionally well-informed 
author. Neither the systematic nor the historical development of 
philosophy shows the complete unity of a closed system. Philosophy 
has grown up around profound problems, and the continuity of 
its evolution is not infrequently interrupted by revolution. For our 
author, one proof of persistent continuity is the revival of ontology 
in recent years. But in recent ontology the dispute is once more 
about the relation of thought and object, of logical laws and laws 
of being. And it is not yet agreed whether we can accept the old 
ontology in the traditional form, which asserts that logical laws 
have their foundation not in thought but in being. 

A book of an entirely different sort is the Einleitung in die 
Philosophie by Max Dessoir,? who has now retired after forty- 
four years of teaching and after a rich and fruitful activity as 
professor of philosophy at the University of Berlin. He is no be- 
liever in authority. He demands and cultivates independence of 
thought; he also has no hesitation in leaving room for personal 
creeds. From the wealth of cognitions and truths at hand he offers 
an interesting and persuasive selection, which is especially valuable 
in its treatment of contemporary philosophy. Throughout the whole 
book a tone of strong, inward enthusiasm is perceptible and lends 
impressive warmth to the imperturbable composure of his formally 
perfect writing. Dessoir himself says: “The philosopher is one who 
is enthralled by existence, who by reflection masters the facts of 
existence and his own emotions.” This attitude of mind, with the 
noteworthy touch of scepticism accompanying it, gives Dessoir’s 
philosophy, in which much quite personal experience is at work, 
many features in common with art. In this book no ultimate posi- 
tion and no final decision are reached. Dessoir even regards many 
views as possible; and so in reading his brilliantly and elegantly 
written discussion one rejoices in the wealth of possible positions 
and views. 


* Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 10936. 
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Nor in depicting contemporary philosophy does he attempt to 
reach a definitive decision. According to him the two great move- 
ments, anthropocentrism and ontocentrism, run through the whole 
of present-day philosophy despite all contrasts in details. Accord- 
ing to the anthropocentric conception, knowledge of being and of 
the meaning of being is dependent upon the knowledge of the in- 
dividual man, his existence, and his social aspects. Among philoso- 
phers of this type (otherwise usually called philosophers of Life) 
Dessoir names Wilhelm Dilthey, Ernst Troeltsch, Soren Kierke- 
gaard, Friedrich Nietzsche, Max Scheler, Martin Heidegger, and 
others. Dessoir develops a considerable number of objections to 
anthropocentrism, which it may be interesting to follow. He says 
it exaggerates the role and worth of man, while at the same time 
overestimating the significance of human society at the expense of 
individual personality. Actuality is lost, furthermore, in the full- 
ness of its reality, when philosophical reflection begins with man 
and confines itself in the main to the analysis of man and the 
merely human. Even the philosophy of existence, which has been 
highly regarded in recent years in Germany, is, according to Des- 
soir, but a branch of anthropocentrism. On this point he is cer- 
tainly right; and we should also in large measure agree with his 
criticism of existential philosophy. Existential philosophy tries to 
convince us that the meaning of human existence constitutes the 
meaning of being in general. Dessoir replies that the object has 
violence done to it and the way to objective knowledge is barred, 
when it is understood only in relation to the subject. Finally, he 
Says, existential philosophy in general leads to renunciation of 
objective being and of universally valid knowledge of being. For 
to know, according to Dessoir, means to apprehend something 
which is independent of man. Without a being that subsists by 
itself (an sich), knowledge cannot be mentioned at all. These con 
victions are the basis of a genuine philosophy of being, that is, of 
ontocentrism. 

Among the representatives of this trend Dessoir characterizes 
in brief and telling sentences the following : Rudolf Eucken, Georg 
Simmel, Henri Bergson, Wilhelm Wundt, Ernst Mach, the so- 
called Viennese Circle (Moritz Schlick and Rudolf Carnap), the 
neo-Kantians (Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp), and finally the 


school of Windeband and Rickert, etc. To be sure, the thread is not 
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clear on which Dessoir attempts to unite these ontocentrists. Both 
in this and in other chapters a striking indifference is revealed 
toward systematic contexts. Particular doctrines are often placed 
side by side in isolation without their inner connection with a 
whole being either sought or found. In this way a certain relativistic 
and sceptical spirit attaches to this suggestive and thoughtful book. 
Against Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology, to which a brief but 
uncommonly instructive discussion is devoted and whose towering 
importance Dessoir expressly acknowledges, the objection is 
brought “that it is not related to the whole of culture and that the 
educational force of the great systems is lacking to it”. Also the 
immediate present is looked at briefly, and it is pointed out that the 
purely scientific character of philosophy stands before a crisis. 
Support is now being demanded of philosophy in the training of 
heroic men of action and in the development of forms of political 
life. One requires of philosophy that it divorce itself from uni- 
versality and become national. One discards the usual concepts of 
worth and of life, because they do not clarify the relation of the 
individual to the race and to the nation, to the state and its history, 
and to political actuality surrounding the individual; and—what 
is to be considered an especially grave error—because these con- 
cepts are not derived from those elements. Max Dessoir gives no 
information concerning what he himself thinks of these new de- 
mands. He does not abandon the attitude of an observer, probably 
because he regards such partizanship as inconsistent with the na- 
ture of philosophy. Nevertheless, the taking up of a distinct and 
firm position must be considered a duty which especially the philo- 
sophy of the present and for the present has to fulfill. 

Hermann Nohl, until recently professor of philosophy and edu- 
cation at the University of Gottingen, has published an Einfiihrung 
in die Philosophie,’ which reflects his educational zeal. He suc- 
cessfully strives to speak really for beginners and to be as simple 
and clear as possible. There is here also no system of philosophy, 
but only an elementary introduction to the basic and decisive ques- 
tions which, as Nohl correctly believes, are brought before us less 
by abstract speculation than by the force of life itself. From this 
point of view, philosophy appears, not as a business for specialists 
shut off from reality, but as a universal force. Philosophizing is 


*Frankfurt am Main, Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke, 1935. 
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not an activity which one can exercise or not, but an intellectual, 
a moral, an aesthetic necessity. Consequently, Nohl launches in 
forceful language a polemic against rationalism. For he shares the 
views of the philosophers of Life, that is, those thinkers for whom 
life constitutes the object and problem of their investigations and 
who are concerned in general to see in life the sources of philo- 
sophy, and who accordingly wish to draw their philosophy from 
life, and who also believe it possible to do so. On this attitude Nohl 
shows himself to be a disciple and pupil of Wilhelm Dilthey, just 
as he, therefore, is an opponent of Kant, who was too much en- 
tangled in the logical aspects of thought. Thus in Nohl’s book one 
finds an ontologism. The categories of knowledge are not pure 
forms of thought but are determined as to content by, and have 
their basis in, a definite realm of fact. The original sin of philoso- 
phy, from which it could not release itself almost up to the present 
day, and from which it was first freed by thinkers like Dilthey, 
consists in the dangerous and unfortunate attempt to construe the 
beneficent multiplicity of the real with the aid of but a single 
principle. The new philosophical attitude of mind consists above 
all “in the devotion to facts (Sachverhalte). It is not necessary to 
have a system in order to have truth, but in the particular intuition 
we are certain of the particular truth, for example, love or justice.” 
Different things in reality have various origins, and it is impossible 
without an insupportable act of violence to unite them in a fixed 
unity or to derive them from a supreme principle. In contradiction 
to Kant, Nohl asserts that even among the categories themselves 
thre subsists no necessary connection for thought. And no philoso- 
pher has ever succeeded in the consistent derivation of the par- 
ticular categories from a logically primitive unity, a highest and 
last idea. Willing is not derivable from thinking; aesthetic cate- 
gories not from logical or ethical categories; biological not from 
mechanical ; psychological not from biological. What unites them 
is not a rational bond, but the power of life, which unites, and yet 
places every absolute unity in question. It is not mind, it is not 
reason which creates for us the great forms; but life itself forms 
itself—it forms itself into a unity also in morality and as morality, 
in art and as art. Consequently we cannot abstractly and theoreti- 


cally erect an ultimate, systematic hierarchy of ethical and aesthetic 
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values. To take an example from the realm of morality, no un- 
objectionable and ultimately valid decision can be reached as to 
whether the value of justice is higher and is more to be esteemed 
than that of love, whether the family or the nation represents a 
higher value. “Man always stands in the midst of various moral 
demands, yet can do but one thing at a time. Thus arises the con- 
flict of duties. In achieving one value, I impair the other ; and even 
though I act in conformity with duty the right of the other value 
remains as it was, and life is impaired by me without my being at 
fault.’”” Thus in Nohl, too, is found a noble openness to real life, 
to its rights and demands. 

But here again the question must be raised whether life can get 
along by itself, or whether it does not for its own sake need a 
principle, superior to it, that is absolute. And in connection with 
this the representatives of relativistic Lebensphilosophie can be 
asked the further question, whether it is at all possible to reach not 
merely a unity of life and a unity in life but also a coherent con- 
ception of life, that is to say, a philosophy, if one seeks to derive 
all forms and values, the conceptual and logical, the ethical and the 
aesthetic, from life; or if one brings them into too close a relation 
with life. For philosophy no characteristic is more typical and 
more important than its intellectual and moral independence and 
freedom, including freedom from life. That is the idealistic atti- 
tude of Plato and Kant, which Nohl opposes, because he con- 
ceives it to be in conflict with life. On the contrary, I should agree 
with idealism for that very reason; for through its contradiction to 
life it gives expression to that idealistic attitude of freedom, with- 
out which there can be no philosophy and probably not even any 
life. 

From Hermann Nohl’s pen has also come an Einleitung in die 
Aesthetische Wirklichkeit.* This is a book of exceptional worth. 
It is my belief that in the past ten years scarcely a book on aesthetics 
or the historical development of aesthetic theories is of equal 
value. Nohl’s work takes its place by the side of the classical 
works of Wolfflin, Dilthey, Gottfried Semper, Friedrick Theodor 
Vischer, Hippolyte Taine, Nietzsche, and so on. As in his /ntro- 
duction to Philosophy, Nohl eschews in his aesthetics a systematic 


‘Frankfurt am Main, Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke, 1935. 
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and deductive treatment of the subject. On his view, systematic 
aesthetics is especially lacking in inner life; it lacks the necessary 
and natural relation to productive aesthetic work; it is lacking, 
above all, in regard for a quite decisive feature, which Nohl calls 
the “complexity of art” and repeatedly discusses. He considers the 
basic error of almost every systematic aesthetics and of most his- 
tories of art to be the fact that the work of art is approached with 
the presupposition that it has a single meaning. Following, in part, 
the simply revolutionary discoveries of Wilhelm Dilthey concern- 
ing the nature of art, the relation of art and the particular artistic 
work to the age, and the development of theories of art, Nohl 
shows both that every true work of art includes in itself three very 
different aspects, and that every sound aesthetics must follow 
three methods. The three aspects of a work of art are: the energy 
of the creative artist; the intention of producing a definite effect 
and, in conjunction with this, the aesthetic style of the work; and, 
finally, the autonomy of the form. To these three creative factors 
there correspond three aesthetic methods: the historico-genetic, 
which chiefly has to do with the personality and power of the crea- 
tive artist; the analytico-psychological, which investigates the im- 
pression and the factors calling it forth; and, finally, the objective 
method, which deals with the form of the work. Dilthey was the 
first to recognize that these three methods in fact occur in every 
aesthetics. But what he did not see was the systematic connection 
of these three methods, which are distributed over three different 
epochs of modern culture, with the living activity of artistic powers 
and factors themselves. A particular method has reference only 
to a particular artistic factor. But as the most various factors al- 
ways condition the origin of a work of art, aesthetic reality must 
be investigated from three quite different sides. The work of art 
possesses its own, independent form and reveals a definite and 
independent lawfulness ; furthermore, it is the result of a definite, 
complicated process, and it has a certain effect on the spectator. 
How these three factors are inwardly connected is an unfathomable 
secret of artistic genius. It is at the same time one of the most 
difficult tasks of philosophy to find the law of this connection. 


Nohl also depicts the principal epochs of the modern theoretical 


study of art. This account is no less than masterly, and is far 
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superior to the most highly esteemed accounts of the history of 
aesthetics. On every line of every page we detect Nohl’s astonishing 
erudition. This perfect, scholarly mastery of an enormous wealth 
of material is equalled by an extremely vivacious and charming 
style. Although Nohl makes a great number of historical references, 
his study is never wooden or tiresome. For he always keeps the 
large, general features in view. Also the relation of a particular 
aesthetic theory to its age is always preserved. The reader is often 
simply fascinated by his account and is always instructed. 

What are the main stages of the development of modern aes- 
thetics, if we keep our eye on those basic factors out of the codpera- 
tion of which a work of art arises? (a) The aesthetics of the 
Renaissance starts with the work itself and looks for the objective 
law in the phenomenon. It employs, therefore, the objective 
method. Its special advantages are instructive. They consist in the 
fact that the work is kept firmly and clearly in view. Nohl, how- 
ever, points out the limitations of this method: it is too rationalistic, 
too exclusively concerned with external form, too indifferent to 
personal and general historical circumstances. (b) Then the so- 
called aesthetics of taste, which developed first in England. It goes 
into the origin of the sense of beauty in the mind of the artist and 
of the observer, that is, of one who appreciates a work of art. The 
prototype of this special form of aesthetics is afforded by Locke, 
who applied the analytico-psychological method to the investigation 
of the subjective processes in which our human knowledge comes 
into being. (c) Connected with this is the aesthetics of creation, 
which was originated in the early works of Herder and Goethe. 
Its purpose is to understand the work of art in terms of the creative 
power of the artistic imagination and personality of genius. (d) 
The highest and greatest comprehension of the previously de- 
veloped methods is found in Kant’s transcendental method, to 
which Nohl devotes a condensed but penetrating discussion. There 
follow then (e) the aesthetics of perfection (Goethe and, especially, 
Schiller and Wilhelm von Humboldt), (f) the romantic aesthetics, 
which reached its highest development in Wilhelm Schlegel’s 
Vorlesungen iiber die schéne Literatur und Kunst and in Hegel's 
Philosophie der schénen Kunst. But however highly we prize, es- 


pecially, Hegel’s aesthetics, Nohl shows the necessity of (g) the 
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disintegration of metaphysical aesthetics. For it had kept itself, 
even in the hands of Goethe and Schiller, too aloof from real life 
and the facts of artistic creation. Remarkably enough, these men, 
who in the truest sense possessed artistic natures and gave artistic 
form to life—as is particularly true of Goethe—withdrew them- 
selves all too much from concrete, specific, artistic reality, as soon 
as they began to theorize. Even they were victims of formalism 
and of a predilection for the abstract and the excessively general. 
Thus Schopenhauer’s irrationalistic aesthetics and Nietzsche’s 
famed analysis of Greek tragedy meant a return to the particular 
work of art. This development received essential support from 
(h) the so-called aesthetics from below, that is to say, experimental 
aesthetics, and from the type of aesthetics which considers the 
factors and laws of production to be dependent on race, milieu, 
and a definite cultural level. The outcome of this development Nohl 
sees in that stage of aesthetics which he designates (i) the aesthetic 
attitude towards life. According to this conception, identified with 
Dilthey on the one hand and Nietzsche on the other, art is to be 
understood in terms of the immediate forces of life. Beauty does 
not merely exist in the work of art, but is contained in life itself. 
“The aesthetic attitude is thus not something which in the form 
of art is a late addition to life and which could have been lacking, 
but is a formative force of our life itself ; and art is but the highest 
form of this primitive phenomenon of our existence, which per- 
meates, clarifies, and spiritualizes our whole being, since it every- 
where seeks a unity of feeling, to which it gives form and meaning.”’ 
Life itself, then, is the greatest artist and the greatest work of art, 
and its aesthetic power is manifested in its satisfaction of the 
aesthetic need of man, the need for harmony. In this credo we 
have before us, in a certain sense, the metaphysical confession of 
faith of this significant philosophy of life, which, nevertheless, 


prefers to regard itself as being hostile to metaphysics. For Dilthey 


himself in noted studies tried to prove that traditional metaphysics 
had without doubt received its death blow from the scientific and 
historical developments of modern times and from the growth of 
modern Lebensphilosophie. We are not obliged in this place to 


examine the validity of this proof. 
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II 

Not less than three new volumes of Wilhelm Dilthey’s collected 
works are at hand: Paedagogik, Vom Aufgang des geschichtlichen 
Bewusstseins, and Zur Preussischen Geschichte.’ New treatises 
keep coming to light from the apparently immeasurable depths of 
his literary remains. None even of his own pupils knew the vast 
scope of the activity of their honored and beloved teacher. We 
knew his tireless creation well. Even in the course of simple con- 
versations or recreational values we saw him in the process of 
ceaseless work. But what he wrote in his long lifetime even we 
are just discovering. The historical, psychological method, which 
he developed to the highest point, was characteristic of his philo- 
sophical work. He had an outspoken antipathy for system-building, 
which he regarded as an unbearable violation of history and life. 
One can thus not expect any genuine systematic achievement in 
the work on education. Even though the subtitle, Geschichte und 
Grundlinien des Systems, refers to a ‘system’, we find nothing of 
it in the work itself. Precisely the opposite is the case. A certain 
universality of knowledge is bound up with the concept of system. 
But Dilthey regards such universality as impossible. Man cannot 
find out what he is except through the course of his development 
throughout tens of centuries. But this development cannot be ex- 
pressed in universally valid concepts. Therefore, the aim of edu- 
cation cannot be reduced to a universal formula. Just as little is a 
universally valid system of ethics possible. Belief in a universally 
valid theory of education belongs, according to Dilthey, to the out- 
lived modes of thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, which thought it possible to interpret the whole life of hu- 
man society by means of universally valid principles. But both the 
great educators and the great forms of education arise from de- 
terminate historical and national situations. This knowledge is one 
fruit of the so-called “historical school”, to which Dilthey belonged 
by innermost conviction. Consequently, it follows that the methods 
to be used in treating educational problems are the methods of his- 
torical and psychological observation. Just as particular educa- 


tional doctrines are historically and psychologically limited and 
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conditioned, so also the educational ideal does not float in midair. 
“The ideal of education depends on the ideal of life of that gen- 
eration which does the educating. At the same time the system of 
means by which the education is accomplished is conditioned by 
the circumstances of this generation.” Even the greatest individuals 
can exert creative influence only when and where they can build on 
the firm foundation of a growing racial life. From this point of 
view, Dilthey has pictured truly magnificent scenes from the his- 
tory of education. I know hardly anything as delightful as the 
reading of these historical sketches. Everything is bathed in the 
light of perfect clearness and obvious distinctness. The levels of 
culture which he discusses are brought, as it were, in three dimen- 
sions before the eye of the reader. One often feels oneself in an 
immediate, almost bodily contact with the personalities discussed. 
One has the feeling of meeting them, person after person, as if 
they lay their inmost natures bare to us in frank and friendly 
statements. 

And side by side with the wonderfully fascinating historical 
presentation of the development of education goes the analysis of 
human mental life, in order to determine the motives, purposes, 
forms, ideas, needs, which induce us to undertake the labor of 
education. For the only real educator is the man who really knows 
the life of the human soul. All great educationists were “men who 
read the child-mind daily, hourly, for many years, and who could 
not and would not lose the living reality through analysis and ab- 
straction.” Their feeling for life, their perception of the child- 
mind—‘these are what make them superior to any theorist.” How- 
ever, a psychology has to be produced which will really enable 
us to read the souls of men. Experimental psychology does not 
grant us this power. Wilhelm Dilthey has led a strenuous fight 
against it. In express opposition to it, he developed his famed 
“geisteswissenschaftliche” psychology, the chief instrument of 
which was “understanding”. It is unfortunate that Dilthey did not 
get beyond the level of quite general psychological observations in 
the realm of education. The work in question is extremely rich in 
suggestions, which would have doubtless yielded wonderfully il 
luminating insights, comparable to those which he gave us in the 


realm of poetry and with reference to imagination and the soul of 
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the poet. He was, however, so full of various scholarly interests, 
and the vision of the limitless historical world so absorbed him, 
that he did not further pursue and work out his promising sug- 
gestions for a psychology (not, as he claims, a system) of educa- 
tion. 

The two other volumes referred to above furnish impressive, 
new proof of the exceptional quantity and quality of his historical 
work. It will suffice here to mention briefly a few themes which 
he treats. His historical attitude caused him to take particular in- 
terest in historians. He wrote more or less comprehensive treatises 
on Johannes von Miller, Niebuhr, Schlosser, Dahlmann, Ranke, 
Treitschke, and others. He wrote these, however, not merely out 
of interest in the historians involved but because of the light which 
these personalities threw on the spirit of their times. For he always 
united the history and psychology of the individual with the history 
and psycology of his culture, and his exceptional gift of sympa- 
thetic understanding and power of description combined to produce 
works of keenest penetration and captivating charm. Even when 
his subject is the very driest stuff, it becomes life and movement 
in his hands. For example, Frederick the Great creates the civil 
code. As Dilthey explores the motives for the origin and chief 
provisions of this highly important administrative and political 
act, the material assumes an almost dramatic character. The eye 
glances from the central object in all directions. The spirit of the 
times is resurrected. One hears men speak. One watches the ma- 
chine of state work. One becomes acquainted with the vast prob- 
lems lying behind the particular reforms. The judgment is every- 
where confirmed, which Jacob Burckhardt passed upon young 
Wilhelm Dilthey, his colleague at the University of Basel: that the 
young scholar would develop into one of the greatest historians of 
culture. Dilthey means to cultural history in the broadest sense, 
what Burckhardt himself means to the history of art, and Ranke 
to political history. 

In other respects, we can repeat an assertion which we made in 
former reports: namely, that purely historical studies are not es- 
pecially cultivated at the present time, however necessary compre- 
hensive and thorough historical studies may be, particularly with 


reference to the historical development of philosophy. Stanislaus 
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von Dunin Borkowski’s Spinoza constitutes a certain exception to 
this. The first three volumes were discussed in a previous report. 
The fourth and last volume has now appeared. It deals with the 
most important letters of the philosopher, his Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus, and those portions of the Ethics in which Spinoza 
presents his theory of “affects”. What follows that in the Ethics 
had already been dealt with in the previous volumes. This work 
is a unique achievement. Von Dunin was one of the most learned 
of the students of the history of philosophy. With unlimited care 
and devotion he went into every detail of the life and development 
of Spinoza. He followed the work of the philosopher almost word 
by word. He enquired into every literary source with untiring 
patience. All possible evidence was gathered; his philological ex- 
actitude knows no limits. An enormous number of more or less 
important personages of Spinoza’s time make their appearance. 
One often wonders how it could be possible for our author to find 
all these men and their books. He spared neither time nor effort 
in familiarizing himself even with the most remote details. The 
thirty-five years spent by von Dunin on these Spinoza studies seem 
almost too few, even though one takes into account the fact that 
he wastes not a single hour in making Spinoza’s times live again 
for us. In recent years this form of philological critique and criti- 
cal philology has not been looked upon with favor; nevertheless, 
an account that throws so much light on former ages undoubtedly 
has its place. Though the method of research employed by von 
Dunin confronts us with innumerable details, it succeeds in re- 
viving the spirit of that past time in its totality and universality. 
For our author does not drown himself in details ; he was granted 
within certain limits the gift of intuition. But we also learn from 
von Dunin that that age is not past even with respect to its content. 
He is quite correct in the assertion that an undiminished actuality 
resides in Spinoza’s philosophy and that it forms a bridge between 
the present and the most ancient past. It was, consequently, “worth 
the effort to write in so much detail about the days of Spinoza”. 
The four volumes of this colossal work contain the yield of a 
rich harvest. 


The development of the European mind has been and is still 


to a large extent under the influence of Spinoza. But other powers 
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also control this development. In this connection reference should 
be made first to the vast influence of Hegel. How strong, deep, 
and comprehensive this influence was and remains becomes clear 
in the work, Hegel bei den Slaven,® edited by D. Cyzevskyj. The 
editor is himself responsible for the largest contribution, Hegel in 
Russia. Even during his lifetime Hegel began to exert an influ- 
ence on the Russians and on many Poles, as appears from W. 
Kuhne’s contribution, The Poles and Hegel’s Philosophy. From 
1820 to 1830 Berlin, where Hegel taught, was virtually the center 
of all philosophical life. And Hegel’s philosophy played a most im- 
portant part in the transformation of the old Russia and the cre- 
ation of the new. In Russia whole philosophical circles arose in 
which Hegel’s philosophy was discussed. All the young people 
studied the difficult, original works of the great philosopher with 
touching devotion. Philosophical salons sprang up, and Kuhne 
transmits to us vivid descriptions of these disputes and discussions 
with which people passionately occupied themselves in this or that 
house. These conversations grew into formal debates, in which the . 
young people liked to participate all the more because the Russian 
censorship of that time permitted only an insignificant part of the 
ideas expressed on such occasions to reach the press. Not only stu- 
dents of philosophy studied Hegel with enthusiasm, but also 
writers and artists, officials and physicians, landowners and society 
women. With the aid of the categories of Hegel’s logic the experi- 
ence of love was analyzed. Novels were full of reflections about 
reality in which the Hegelian method was employed. Obviously, 
dialectical thought is specially congenial to the Slav. And he shows 
an outspoken preference for the abstract form of the Hegelian 
concepts. Russian revolutionaries were filled with enthusiasm for 
Hegel, as the example of Michael Bakunin shows. One of the 
greatest critics of nineteenth century Russia was Belinskij. Even 
in his critical writings Beliniskij follows Hegel’s doctrine step for 
step. The great Russian writer, Turgenev, belonged to the Berlin 
circle of Russian Hegelians, and became after his return to Russia 
one of the most active participants in the discussions of the Mus- 
covite disciples of Hegel. Also the wittiest Russian author, Alex- 


ander Herzen, whom his friends called the Russian Voltaire, was 
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for a long time a disciple of the German philosopher. One naturally 
reads with special interest of Hegel’s influence on Bakunin and 
Lenin, and on the form of national life in the Soviet state. Hegel’s 
spirit has also exercised a powerful influence on Czechoslovakia 
and the Balkans. Hegel has adherents among the Jugoslavs and 
Bulgarians. 

All these well-informed studies show the historical potency of 
Hegel’s spirit and, thus, of philosophy in general. From my own 
experience of many years I can speak for the strength of this 
influence on the Slavic mind. It is especially noticeable in the 
growth of an extensive Marxist view of the world. In so far as 
Hegel supplies the foundation for economic and historical material- 
ism, he is a philosopher of effective force in Slavic lands. This 
we learn distinctly from the book at hand. Thus the book illumi- 
nates some important features of the mental life of the Slavic 
peoples, who more and more are attracting the attention of the 
rest of the world. Because this book affords so much enlighten- 
ment in a reliable and thorough manner, it is of value not only 
for the history of philosophy but also for the knowledge of culture 
and its history. 

With the same high approval we can speak of the splendid book 
which Gustav E. Miller, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Oklahoma, has published under the title Amerikanische 
Philosophie." The author reports that the book was written from 
necessity, not because he wished to or because it was demanded 
of him or was professionally desirable. And this inner motivation 
is evident in every line. The book is written with deep delight in a 
splendidly vivacious and attractive style. It rests on a foundation 
of masterly familiarity with its great and rich subject-matter. It 
does not give a dry, pedantic account of American philosophy but 
approaches its subject with fresh and refreshing appreciation. 
Miiller’s account covers three hundred years of American thought 
and discussses the philosophical bearing of the various stages of 
political, economic, social, artistic, and religious development. The 
book begins with a description of the arrival of the Puritans and 
with an account of their picture of the world. We learn that 


Puritanism, in the person of Jonathan Edwards, produced a philo- 
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sophical system. A wonderfully clear picture is given of American 
deism, of the American enlightenment, and of pantheism and 
idealism. An important chapter is devoted to finitism. The book 
concludes with an account of the origin of the ““_New Humanism’”’, 
as represented especially by Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. 
The European reader learns much from this book. It brilliantly 
contrives to destroy the common legend that the modern American 
has neither understanding nor capacity for philosophy and that 
there is no original philosophy in the United States. After numerous 
recommendations, I have learned by happy personal experience 
how effectively Miller’s highly profitable and instructive book 
enlarges and deepens our knowledge of the American mind, of 
American philosophy, and of American philosophers. It is sin- 
cerely to be desired that it should have the broadest possible in- 
fluence. It is a true ornament to the series of Frommanns Klassiker 
der Philosophie, in which many other excellent works have ap- 
peared. 

The revival of Hegel’s philosophy—that Hegel-Renaissance of 
which one may speak with a certain amount of justification— 
began some years ago and has led to a kind of Hegel-Philosophy. 
One proof of this is rendered by Johannes Hofmeister’s book, 
Dokumente su Hegels Entwicklung. Important documents and 
quite insignificant ones as well have been carefully collected. These 
are supposed to make Hegel’s mental and philosophical develop- 
ment plain from the time of his connection with the gymnasium at 
Stuttgart to the close of his activity as instructor at Jena. All this 
excavation is a strange thing. Whether it is really necessary to 
carry it so far need not be considered. It is ultimately a matter of 
individual taste how far one goes in digging up old letters, casual 
notes on chance ideas, and fragments. To me the aphorisms written 
during the Jena period are the most pleasing. They give utterance 
to keen but not always good-natured satire. As an act of piety 
Hoffmeister’s collection deserves a certain commendation. Yet the 
question remains whether such works amount to an advance that 
is worth mentioning, in the understanding of a great man. 

The model of the newer philological studies of certain modern 
philosophers (e.g., Spinoza or Kant) is provided by Aristotelian 
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philology. One of the leaders in this field is Joseph Gredt, O.S.B., 
who significantly enlarged his studies of Aristotelian Thomistic 
philosophy by the publication of a new edition of his Elementa 
Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae.® This is a Latin com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s logic and natural philosophy. It reveals a 
thorough philological care and capacity for interpretation. The 
fact that this book is now in its seventh edition sufficiently attests 
its high value, and also makes clear how zealously and widely the 
study of Aristotle and Thomas is being prosecuted. Gredt possesses 
great acuteness and learning, and one must admire the enormous 
industry and astonishing conscientiousness with which he ac- 
complishes an extremely difficult task. That there is no critical 
discussion of the two philosophers need not be especially empha- 
sized. Aristotle and Thomas are regarded as absolute and inviolable 

Ernst Moritz Manassee introduces himself to the scholarly 
world with an excellent study in Plato’s philosophy. The title of his 
book is Platons Sophistes und Politikos. Das Problem der Wahr- 
heit..° In reading this capable work, which rightly conceives the 
two dialogues as a unity, one becomes aware of Plato’s earnest 
struggle to master the problem of truth. Manassee shows that, 
unlike dogmatists, Plato does not set up a hard and fast concept 
of truth but gradually apprehends and discloses the particular 
aspects of truth in the dialectical development of the dialogues. 
Furthermore, he impressively shows how we are ourselves again 
and again compelled to strive after the meaning of Plato’s in- 
comparable conceptual construction. 

The decline of historical interest is revealed in the decreasing 
number of new editions and translations of the philosophical 
classics. Nevertheless, it is possible to mention a new edition and 
translation of the works of Plotinus by Richard Harder.™ In all, 
fifty-four works of Plotinus have been preserved. In Harder’s 
three volumes thirty-eight of these are translated in chronological 
order. No word need be wasted on the significance of Plotinus. 
That he is of profound importance for the present day follows from 


the relation in which idealistic philosophy stands to him. How 
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many of his ideas have been adopted (e.g., by Schelling), and have 
passed into the modern philosophy of religion! If it is the case 
that the philosophy of religion is enjoying a very understandable 
vogue to-day, then the writings of Plotinus will not be the last to 
which men will willingly and necessarily turn. Harder’s translation 
is, therefore, to be eagerly welcomed. 

Another translation of the works of a great figure in the history 
of philosophy is found in Rudolf Allers’ astonishing book, Anselm 
von Canterbury, Leben, Lehre, Werke.” Allers is highly regarded 
as an educationalist, a philosopher, and a historian of philosophy. 
His new work reveals most thorough knowledge of the medieval 
spirit and philosophy. Proof of this is afforded by his nearly 250 
pages of /ntroduction to the translations. It makes an understand- 
ing of the towering significance of that great thinker, who is rightly 
regarded as the father of scholasticism, accessible to us once more. 
Objective investigation of medieval philosophy was begun not 
too long ago. It has rescued undreamed-of treasures of knowledge 
and general spiritual culture from forgottenness and quite un- 
merited contempt. What the Middle Ages has to say to us about 
the deepest questions of epistemology, metaphysics, ethics ; in what 
a profound way it tried to solve the ultimate problem of the rela- 
tion of truth and reality ; how it conceived the necessity of events 
and moral acts, on the one hand, and human freedom, on the other 
hand; in what form it contended with the dialectic of determinism 
and indeterminism—all this is made evident by Anselm’s life- 
work. And in a masterfully clear and, therefore, instructive man- 
ner, in his Jntroduction, the learned translator and editor goes into 
all these problems and Anselm’s treatment of them. 

A new edition of Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan™* seems to have 
been undertaken not without an eye to certain contemporary cir- 
cumstances. The editor, J. P. Meyer, has done his work com- 
petently. This volume contains the first two parts of Leviathan, 
that is, those dealing with the matter, form, and power of ec- 
clesiastical and civil states. These are systematically the most im- 
portant parts. In certain countries today, Hobbes is being made 
into the most important defender of the ‘totalitarian state’. As 
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energetically as he contended for the unconditional and unlimited 
power of the state, his classical work on political philosophy places 
a restriction upon the arbitrary power of the absolute state, a 
restriction following from a tie with the Christian conscience. 
Today, when the relation between church and state has for serious 
reasons become once more a matter of discussion, one takes special 
interest in Hobbes’ discussion of the omnipotence of the state. 
Another achievement in the field of the history of philosophy 
is the Philosophen-Lexikon™ prepared by Eugen Hauer, Werner 
Ziegenfuss, and Gertrud Jung. Of the fifteen volumes which this 
work will comprise, five have appeared. The authors and editors 
have been quite right in considering not all philosophers, in par- 
ticular not those of the more distant past. For the necessary 
information about them is found in many other historical accounts. 
A great part of the space is devoted to the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the twentieth century; more than half 
being given over to the time since Hegel. We have all too few 
unconditionally objective accounts of just this epoch, which reaches 
into the immediate present. For it is inevitable that discussions 
devoted to recent and contemporary philosophy should often show 
a strongly subjective character. In this work objectivity was ob- 
tained by sending questionnaires to about seven hundred philoso 
phers in order to secure precise information about the most im- 
portant biographical facts and to learn from the authors themselves 
how they present their own philosophies. As over six hundred 
responses were received, the lexicon provides reliable information 
concerning the biographies, published works, and, in most cases, 
the basic philosophical views of the most recent German philoso- 
phers. The philosophers of other lands were, of course, not 
ignored. Since absolute completeness was naturally not sought 
after and could never be attained, only those foreign authors 
were included who had been influential in the world of German 
thought. An examination of individual articles showed them to 
be carefully and conscientiously prepared. A certain unevenness is 
unmistakable. Many articles are without doubt too short; many 
others are too long. Discipleship, personal knowledge, and, per- 


haps, personal relationships may have played a certain role. Like 
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the same publisher’s famous Wodrterbuch der philosophischen Be- 
griiffe by Rudolph Eisler, the Philosophen-Legikon will become an 
indispensable reference book. Not only the specialist in philosophy 
and the student of philosophy will turn to it, but every one who 
wishes information concerning the great philosophers, who have 
influenced the general spiritual life. It is praiseworthy that bibli- 
ographies have been appended to many of the articles for the 
benefit of those who wish to penetrate more deeply into the thought 
of a particular philosopher. Additional refrences to the literature 
are also very convenient. A lexicon is not a book to be read through. 
And as the spirit of accuracy rules this lexicon, it satisfies most 
of the requirements which can be made of such a gigantic under- 
taking. 
Ill 

We shall now turn from considering a number of works on the 
history of philosophy to those on the philosophy of history. And 
within the limits of this comprehensive discipline the chief place 
is occupied by works falling under the philosophy of religion—a 
noteworthy sign of the times. For in the spiritual crisis of the 
present there has often been seen a crisis of our religious life. And 
it is believed that a movement to a new spiritual level will come 
about through the renewal of religious life. This is why scientific 
and philosophical attention is focused with such great intensity 
on the field of religion. It is, further, no wonder that this whole 
significant trend is in a large measure dependent upon Soren 
Kierkegaard and influenced by him. Hence, the publication of his 
Religidse Reden* is quite understandable and, in a certain sense, 
necessary. The German translation was made by Theodor Haecker, 
who has himself also published a significant work in the philosophy 
of religion, on which we shall presently report. The great Danish 
religious philosopher and theologian considered these addresses to 
be by far the most notable part of his work. In order at all to 
understand Kierkegaard as a whole and his eminent importance 
for the culture of the past century and his powerful effect on its 
spiritual life, it must be observed that Kierkegaard was, at bottom, 
less a philosopher and theologian than a true and deeply sincere 


Christian. To avoid the danger of intellectualization and spirituali- 
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zation of our relation to God, a danger which seemed to threaten 
the idealistic philosophy of Hegel especially, Kierkegaard sought 
after and achieved complete realism in that relation. Aside from 
their object, the Religidse Reden are born of and filled with the 
spirit of religion because they are not concerned with the concept 
but with the reality of God, and because they bear emphatic witness 
to this reality. These addresses do not talk more or less cleverly 
and eruditely about religion; in their very substance they are 
religion. And Kierkegaard has also brought theology and the 
philosophy of religion to a new level of truth by giving them back 
their substance, the religious life. Whether he speaks of love or of 
sin, of faith or of confession, of life or of death, it is never a 
matter merely of sermons, of addresses, and still less is it a matter 
of learned studies. In every line of his writings we have before 
us a deeply moved man, who is really and quite truly and honestly 
wrestling with his God and for his God. There are, as he says in 
one of his addresses, many human struggles. There are numberless 
different subjects of conversation. But there is ultimately only a 
single struggle and a single conversation, the struggle and the 
conversation with God. And only thus do we obtain an absolute 
ground under our feet; only thus do we win real life, while all 
other speech and activities imprison us in a trivial world of 
appearances. One must take these addresses into one’s heart, and 
through them one will know and comprehend what religious life 
really is. 

The book, Der Christ und die Geschichte,’* by Kierkegaard’s 
admirer, Theodor Haecker, is sustained by the same powerful 
sense of reality. Here too is shown the reality which constitutes 
the foundation of religious faith. When Haecker says that the 
Christian lives in his faith, he does not mean the psychological 
and subjective process of belief, which is essentially an expression 
of the personal experience of the man. But faith is a supernatural 
reality, and it is made real for us men in dogma. And the relation 
of the religious man to the dogma is expressed in the creed. 
Christian existence is grounded, according to Haecker, on faith, 


on dogma, on creed. It is not grounded on feeling, or no tolerance 
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and piety. Lessing’s Nathan is, for him, not wise but a sentimental 
sophist. For there is an absolutely genuine ring, else there would 
be none false. “Certainly, with respect to what is relative there 
can be an indefinite number of false rings, but only because in 
the Absolute there is a genuine one. It is astonishing that an 
intellect as great and sober as Lessing undoubtedly was should 
fall simply into absurdity, as the sacrifice of two catastrophes, one 
theological and one philosophical.” The reality of faith, dogma, 
and creed is nothing but real history and history in its full and 
weighty reality. Haecker also believes—and in this he is in agree- 
ment with Kierkegaard and his followers such as Friedrich 
Gogarten—that idealistic philosophy is guilty of error in tending 
to thin the real process of history down to a process of pure ideas. 
But how can history be such a system of abstract ideas, when it is, 
above all, the real expression of man, his will and destiny? That 
Christ hung on the cross is not simply a philosophical thought, 
an idea, a concept, but supreme reality. He hung on the cross as a 
man but also as the eternal and only begotten son of the Almighty 
Father. And God Himself is no thought or concept but, in His 
omnipotence, absolute reality. In very deep meditations Haecker 
then goes into the forces that translate history into real progress. 
But if one, as a philosopher and especially as an epistemologist, 
studies this deeply impressive book, the wish is felt again and 
again that this special kind of theological abstraction might be 
subjected to an exact epistemological analysis. Gnoseologists have 
investigated abstraction in mathematics, natural science, and the 
historical sciences. In view of the enhanced interest in the philo- 
sophy of religion and theology, what we greatly need is a “Critique 
of Theological Reason”. And Haecker’s book would provide ex- 
cellent material for such a study. 

Martin Buber’s books occupy a high position in contemporary 
philosophy of religion. Of his works in this field I shall consider 
the two exceptionally important books : Die Frage an den Einzelnen 
and Ich und Du." Three things are characteristics of Martin 
Buber’s philosophy of religion; (a) his capacity for real, inward 
apprehension of the reality of religion as the highest and truest 
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reality in general, (b) his extradrdinary familiarity with religious 
sources, especially the New Testament, (c) Soren Kierkegaard’s 
influence on him. We men of the present live in a hundred un- 
essential relationships, political, economic, social, etc. But this 
relationship is “essential” in the rarest cases. Hence the thin unreal 
character of our lives. Where is there a really essential, existential 
relationship? In marriage? It all depends. In political and civil 
life? That question is not settled either. Such an essential relation- 
ship is present or achieved only where I affirm the existence of 
the other, where I affirm a Being with deep fervor, in all candor 
and truth, where I really say Thou to him. I must in all devoutness 
call to the Other, just as I call to God in prayer, or as I should 
like to take possession of God and be safe, when I bring Him an 
offering. We modern men, for whom religion has become a subject 
of psychological and historical research, have lost our understand- 
ing not only of the reality of religion but even of the religious 
“Word”. The religious word is, however, not merely a scientific 
concept, it is not simply a symbol of thought, it is creative force 
and deed—it is “essential”. The “Word’’, when understood in the 
full religious sense, contains in itself the power of revelation and 
salvation. And the actual thus effects the relation between the I 
and the Thou. It is not merely a formal address. But when I fervent- 
ly say Thou to a man, I realize not him alone, but I experience and 
affirm my own existence also. 

In his wonderful set of Chassidische Biicher,’* Martin Buber has 
illustrated the power of the word with characteristic examples 
from the religious life of those strange East European sects which 
call themselves the “Chassidim”, the “pious”. He tells charming 
stories, many of which make a point of the saving, revealing, re- 
leasing, eternal “Word”. The Chassidim mystically brood on the 
mysterious Word, the apprehension of which not only discloses 
to them all the secrets of heaven and earth but places them directly 
in relation with God Himself. This significant view of the reality 
of the Word belongs among the greatest achievements of the new 
realistic, existentialistic philosophy of religion and theology, which 


themselves constitute a chapter of general contemporary philosophy 
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of existence. Almost every year we have reported in this Review 
on noteworthy books in this field. It is no accident that this 
philosophical movement has scored its most impressive successes 
in this very field of theology and philosophy of religion. For in 
this field the concept of reality plays a réle of overwhelming im- 
portance; the highest content and form of reality, the reality of 
God, is at stake. And all is lost, if this concept of reality is mis- 
construed or intellectually emasculated. The relation to this reality 
is, however, produced by holy words. And the most important of 
them is the word ‘Thou’. With it we speak to God. With it we place 
ourselves beyond the reach of death. The nature and destiny of our 
existence depend upon this meaning of ‘Thou’. The great historical, 
political, and civil institutions do not suffice to make our existence 
secure. Also mere feelings yield no personal life. They do not 
enable us to escape the unreality of everyday life and our despair 
on account of it. Buber’s discussion of the nature of the fateful 
relation between I and Thou is one of the profoundest ever written 
on the fundamental principles of our spiritual and moral existence 
and on the fateful relation in which we stand to ultimate reality, 
that is, to God. Buber’s books are slight in size but massive in 
content. They go to the very heart of the religious life and so to 
the heart of our existence. They could be written only by a man 
who stood at the center of religious life, and who has won that 
deepest knowledge, that all questions about our existence are 
questions which we put to God, questions in which we are wrestling 
with the Lord. 

Buber, naturally, views the Old Testament in the same light, 
and traces in it the development of the various stages of the 
Israelite’s conception of God. The result is a brilliant book, 
Kénigtum Gottes.”® It contains a study of the evolution of the 
messianic belief. The first volume of this work undertakes to prove 
that in the early history of Israel the sole King of the Israelites 
was not an earthly prince but Jahveh. The messianic belief of the 
Jewish people rests on this certainty. God Himself and not some 
historical king brings the children of Israel to this conviction; 
God Himself determines the entire history of His people, and He 
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ty 


Himself will guide his people to salvation, when the time of exile 
has passed. Buber’s book, however, very clearly instructs us to 
view this guidance not as metaphorical or ideal but as a real 
historical occurrence. And when it is a question of a belief, it is 
to be regarded not as something subjective but as of historically 
real significance, as a belief of historical power. 

Heinrich Graetz, the great historian of the Jewish people, treats 
the history of the Jews less realistically than philosophically and 
constructively in his work, Die Konstruktion der jiidischen 
Geschichte.*° This sketch is a further proof of the unique in- 
fluence of Hegel on scientific and intellectual life, several examples 
of which were given above. Graetz construes Jewish history with 
the aid of Hegel’s dialectical method. In this way he succeeds 
in getting clear, logical order into, or in showing such an order in, 
the almost overwhelming variety in the history of this race. Since 
Heinrich Graetz, who outlined this sketch when he was a youthful 
scholar in the middle of the past century, thinks along Hegelian 
lines, it was natural for him to conceive the life of the Jewish 
people as the development of a fundamental antithesis, the anti- 
thesis of the religious and the political. Inasmuch as the nature 
of Judaism includes in itself the antithesis of religious truth and 
political interest, its history is composed of two principal divisions, 
the politico-social development prior to the exile, and the religious 
development after the exile. This construction is carried out ad- 
mirably, for the young scholar combined a splendid historical 
training with his philosophical talent. This historical talent and 
concrete historical study led him to recognize that a new period of 
suffering in Jewish history sets in with the diaspora, the scattering 
of the children of Israel after the Roman Conquest and destruction 
of Jerusalem. For the Jewish spirit has not only political and 
religious but also theoretical and speculative interests. This side of 
its nature comes out in the third division of Jewish history, which 
is distinguished by the dominance of Talmudism. Of course, this 
talmudic period cannot be interpreted as the synthesis of the two 
previous stages of development. Even though an interpretation of 
history as strictly methodical as Hegel and his followers had in 
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view is not possible, Graetz’s undertaking is, nevertheless, to be 
welcomed as an uncommonly astute and pleasing attempt to con- 
ceive and present the course of history as an orderly, rational 
unity. The profoundest antinomies obtain between philosophical 
construction, on the one hand, and the actual course of history, 
on the other. How strong these contrasts are appears from the 
very attempt at construction which Graetz’s little book boldly and 
charmingly makes. 

There is a contradiction between thought and history. We have 
just been speaking of this in connection with an instructive 
example. But what about the relation between religion and morality, 
on the one hand, and the unyielding might of historical process on 
the other? We human beings have in us a deep longing for har- 
mony. And so we should like to establish or prove a harmony or, 
at least, an endurable connection between the two sides just named. 
The great Catholic historian and philosopher, John Dalbert Acton 
(1843-1902) devoted himself to this task and to the satisfaction 
of this desire in a highly significant manner which makes one pause 
to reflect. In our last report in this journal, I was able warmly 
to recommend an excellent book by Ulrich Noack on Lord Acton’s 
ideas. Noack has now published another book on Lord Acton 
under the title, Katholizitat und Geistesfreiheit.2* This second 
work impresses me as being considerably more important than the 
first, and it will be well worth our while to consider it in some 
detail. Lord Acton can be best understood from a personal con- 
fession he has included in a kind of autobiographical sketch. Here 
he speaks of himself as a man who began by thinking of himself 
as an upright Catholic and liberal, and who, therefore, renounced 
everything in Catholicism that was inconsistent with liberty, and 
everything in politics that was inconsistent with Catholicism. The 
endeavor to bring about an enlightening and rational unity between 
Catholic and liberal ideas runs through Lord Acton’s whole life 
work. And this work is well contrived to destroy the current 
prejudices about Catholicism and liberalism. In the following 
words Noack gives an excellent formulation of this work of en- 


lightenment, which was in the service of righteousness: “He who 
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rejects Catholicism as having a closed mind finds here an open- 
minded scholar and thinker. He who hates liberalism for its 
egoism and rationalism finds here a religious Christian. . . . In 
the end, Catholicism here means, not a so-called confessional 
limitation of outlook, but universal breadth and comprehension of 
the eternal in the change of things.” Lord Acton certainly is not 
a member of the small group of historians who are bathed in the 
light of genius. Yet he was a great man, a great scholar, and a 
deep thinker, who has his “glory in the slow, continual growth of 
an objective system of knowledge and thought through the co- 
operation of many generations’’. With real excitement one follows 
Noack’s account of Lord Acton’s spiritual schooling. One meets 
him as a pupil of the great historian, Dollinger, and of Ranke. One 
sees him contend for truth and freedom in catholic science. One 
sees him form a connection with Newman, the greatest, profoundest 
Catholic mind in England during the middle of the past century. 
One learns of his participation in the dispute about the infallibility 
of the pope. One sees him grow into the historian of liberty, and 
form a friendship with Gladstone. He does not regard history 
purely and exclusively with the critical eye of the objective 
historian. He says of himself that he is one of those people who 
think less about what is, than about what ought to be, who sacrifice 
the real to the ideal, interest to duty, authority to morality. And in 
view of the might of history, man should not give up his liberty 
and independence. Lord Acton may be regarded as a representative 
of ethical activism, who looks upon civil, political, and historical 
development as material for the verification and confirmation of 
religious and moral liberty. Actual morality can live and flourish 
only in the atmosphere of liberty. And it is the business of the 
church to hinder encroachments of the state on religious and 
moral freedom. The unified state runs the danger of state despotism, 
and he sees this danger constantly growing in the development of 
the modern European state. Lord Acton, the Catholic, is no dog- 
matist. Lord Acton, the liberal, is no relativist. And so he considers 
it one of his principle tasks to establish a convincing connection be- 


tween the principle of authority and the principle of liberty. The 


chapters which made the deepest impression on me were those in 
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which Noack is following Lord Acton’s defense of both principles. 
And although he defends the external rights of authority, Lord 
Acton is worlds removed from making a sacrifice of the intellect. 
Courageously he attacks the infallibility of the pope, for he draws 
a significant distinction between the religious reality of true 
Catholicism and ultramontanism’s desire and struggle for power. 
What a great, pure, free, noble, righteous personality this Lord 
Acton was. Matters of principle, historical circumstances, and 
moral, spiritual, scholarly, philosophical motives condition and 
explain our offering Ulrich Noack hearty-felt thanks for acquaint- 
ing us with the nature, intellectual attitude, and life’s work of this 
man, who was a truly great figure at Cambridge University. Not 
only in his scholarly investigations but in his humane attitude there 
is a compelling grandeur that demands respect. Noack’s book can 
but bring the reader to form a high regard for Lord Acton as an 
historian, and a warm affection for him as a man. 

Gott in der Geschichte®* by Anton Schitz, S.P., follows the 
channel of Catholic dogmatics and historical interpretation. The 
author wishes to present an absolute metaphysics of history. At 
the center of this philosophical absolutism is the conviction that in 
Jesus Christ the eternal Logos entered, in personal form, into 
history. And on the basis of this conviction all historical and 
metaphysical questions are to be solved. Schtitz is severely critical 
of historicism, as this appears in Dilthey and such liberal, protes- 
tant theologians as Harnack and Troelsch. Historicism has run 
into a cul-de-sac, for it is incapable of finding any fixed support 
or eternal significance within the ceaseless movement of history. 
History appears in a totally different guise, if we understand it as 
God’s will. God’s power alone makes it possible for anything really 
new to arise in this development. Everything ‘new’ points to God’s 
power, which is superior to historicism. Without it, the three most 
significant historical occurrences are simply a riddle: the Holy 
Scripture and its people, Jesus Christ and his work, the church. 
Human life also gains security and meaning only through its 
irrevocable relation to eternal, divine omnipotence. Only because 
the eternal spirit of God is fulfilling itself in history, does history 
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display an inner, rational plan. And the end of this plan is the 
final judgment. This metaphysics of history gives clear-cut ex- 
pression to the Catholic, theistic point of view. Even a person who 
disagrees with this interpretation is compelled to approve of it 
highly. We recive a coherent, self-contained picture of historical 
process ; the total view possesses a certain grandeur. Yet we should 
not silently pass over the fact that a great many problems are not 
solved, but merely assumed to be solved, by theological dogmatics. 
Their solution is not convincing to those who share the point of 
view of the present writer. 

A metaphysics of history in a universal sense is likewise offered 
us by Leopold Ziegler in his comprehensive and thoughtful work, 
Ueberlieferung.** The basic idea of this book is that historical 
development represents the self-development of man. But the 
concept of man must not be taken in an empirical or sociological 
sense. The ‘eternal man’ is involved. This eternal man has the roots 
of his being in God. If we reflect on the famous Platonic doctrine 
of Reminiscence, we know that we have the foundations of our 
existence in the absolute. In one respect, true human development 
is the ceaseless act of our return to God; in another respect, it is 
the mysterious self-realization of God in man. The absolute peak 
of this process was reached when God became man in His Son. 
Therefore, Christianity occupies a unique position in the whole 
course of history. The deepest meaning of this process expresses 
itself in “belief in the cross” and “love for the cross”. Obviously, 
we have in Ziegler a notable renewal of ancient ‘gnostic’ thoughts. 
And one finds in this renewal a noteworthy sign of the trend of 
contemporary religious philosophy. There is no question of strictly 
rational thought. Logical, mystical, and dogmatic lines are so com- 
bined in it, that the ordinary, empirical reality of history is built up 
into a legendary picture. And, perhaps, we apprehend history and 
our own lives most deeply and truly when we do not look upon it 
with trivial, empirical eyes, but regard it as legend and myth. And 
Ziegler’s work affords an almost classic example of such a concep- 
tion of history. 

History is the realization and fulfillment of a meaning. Conse- 
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quently, whoever wants to study and understand history and our 
own human life must reach a decision about the problem of “‘mean- 
ing’ and its nature. Paul Hofmann, who until quite recently was a 
professor at the University of Berlin, does this in an unusually 
comprehensive and substantial work. He devotes nearly seven 
hundred pages to the theme, Sinn und Geschichte.** Hofmann’s 
philosophy begins with the most everyday and certain, and yet 
most mysterious, fact that a ‘meaning’ is given or combined with 
every datum with which we deal. This meaning shows itself first 
in elementary correlation of subject and object, form and content, 
consciousness and object. This correlation has innumerable sides 
and levels. It can be studied along two lines, the objectivistic and 
the subjectivistic. And the question always arises whether more is 
gained for knowledge and our intellectual life in general when it 
is developed more towards the objectivistic side or more towards 
the subjectivistic side. Paul Hofmann shows that our occidental 
culture, originated by the Greeks, is essentially objectivistic in 
tendency. Subjectivistic motives and elements are contained in 
this development and have an accelerating effect on it. But they 
cannot be freely and independently developed, and their advocates 
do not determine the basic character of occidental culture and 
history. The result and effect of this development may be distinctly 
shown to be a loss of meaning or, as one may also say, a loss of 
liberty. And the study of this loss of meaning is supremely sig- 
nificant for the present age. For our cultural life has been emptied. 
The deepest cause of this phenomenon Hofmann finds in the 
one-sided development and advocacy of objectivism. And even 
the conception of the nature and value of ‘symbols’, with which we 
express an inner content, is frightfully objectified. We have 
reached the point where even symbols are conceived only in a 
naturalistic sense. A change for the better can only come about 
through a new understanding of life itself. This new understanding 
must partake of the nature of a penetration into the depths of 
animating consciousness and the veracity of our own life. We 
must again get down to the roots of our existence. Hofmann’s 


discussions are intended to show in the light of philosophical 
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principles what sort of change ought to take place; and, further, 
to show what any study of ‘meaning’ signifies. He traverses the 
whole expanse of the field of meaning, which is involved even 
in the origin of occidental science. Meaning manifests and objecti 
fies itself, in the first instance, in ‘theory’, in science. It is extremely 
stimulating to follow our author as he traces the objectification 
of meaning in the development of occidental knowledge and philo- 
sophy. But, according to Hofmann’s conception, rational develop- 
ment involves a loss of meaning. He traces all phases of the post- 
Kantian development, in which he distinguishes four stages and 
shows in every case an increased loss of meaning. Irrationalism 
seems to represent an opposition to this dreadful development, the 
irrationalism which we encounter in the various types of ro- 
manticism. The true and decisive way to the recovery of a rich 
meaning in life and, hence, to the fulfillment of its meaning, in 
Hofmann’s opinion, is the realization of man, in love, in relation 
to his neighbor, to child, man, and woman, and in the community. 
In the discussion of this filling-out of meaning we have the second, 
the positive part of Hofmann’s work before us. The sections 
dealing with the experience and activity of love penetrate deeply 
into its meaning. Sexual love appears as a symbolic realization of 
love in general, if it flows from the deepest affirmation of the other. 
The I needs the thou, and vice versa. In the beautiful passages 
devoted to explaining this relation, thoughts again and again 
appear which remind us of Martin Buber. Quite aside from its 
theoretical content, which is highly estimable, this elegant and 
profoundly penetrating work can also contribute towards diminish- 
ing or compensating the loss of meaning. There is in this book 
a heartening Ethos, and it thereby fulfills not simply the theoretical 
but also the practical duty imposed upon philosophy. Sincerity, 
love, and faith are the presuppositions of again bringing a deeper 
meaning into our lives and human society. A peak in this renewal 
would be reached by a corresponding renewal of the religious, 
especially the Christian, idea of love and community. In these 
discussions Hofmann’s work itself reaches its highest point. The 
work is the accomplishment of a personality in which the power 


of thought is beautifully and persuasively combined with a truly 


ethical temperament. 
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IV 

In all our reports, including the present one, we have been able 
to show repeatedly that there are many reasons for the revival of 
ontology and realism and that they are quite naturally advocated 
and supported by those thinkers who take their stand on the 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas. We encounter types of 
this mode of thought in the previously mentioned authors of intro- 
ductions to philosophy and of philosophies of history. In the 
present section we also have to report on books displaying this 
realistic tendency. They are books which, on the basis of 
Aristotelianism and Thomism, undertake to develop realistic 
systems of philosophy. Their authors are thinkers of Catholic 
persuasion ; in most cases they are members of religious orders. 
This is true, in the first instance, of the distinguished work of 
Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., Hauptfragen der Metaphysik.> The book 
includes more than its title indicates. For it not only considers 
questions in the realm of metaphysics but contains really a com- 
prehensive metaphysical system. It goes without saying that the 
concept of metaphysics is not to be taken in the idealistic sense. 
For the supporters of realism are of the—remarkable—opinion that 
a metaphysics cannot be constructed on an idealistic basis. Father 
Feuling, also, embraces this strange opinion and asserts that idealis- 
tic thinkers who have, nevertheless, turned towards metaphysics, 
have unconsciously taken up realistic features into their thought. 
Idealistic thought is attacked in epistemology as well as in meta- 
physics, without new points of view being secured for the attack. 
Father Feuling’s book shows all the peculiarities and advantages 
of dogmatic philosophizing. Logical precision and outstanding 
familiarity with philosophy are combined with a capacity for per- 
fectly clear exposition. The representatives of this catholic trend 
of thought have a distaste for rhetorical ornament and verbal 
finery. This is also the case with Feuling’s work. One recognizes 
indeed, that he is a pupil of an old philosophical school, of which 
the chief concern was training in logical discipline. A certain one- 
sidedness is inevitably bound up with this training. But Father 
Feuling has accomplished in a supremely fine manner everything 
possible within the limits indicated. 
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The work of Joseph de Vries, S.J., Denken und Sein,” is closely 
akin to the one last discussed in spirit, standpoint, and method. It 
pretends to be only an outline of epistemology, but, in fact, this 
work presents at least the outlines of a realistic metaphysics. Here 
also, every thought is eminently clear and well-formed, and it 
would be not only understandable but commendable if many young 
people who are studying philosophy used this book as a text. The 
emphasis of the discussion falls on the attempt to establish the 
possibility of transcendent knowledge. Both relativism and epis- 
temological idealism are shipwrecked, according to deVries, on 
facts. He answers in an emphatic affirmative the question whether 
our understanding is at all capable of true and certain knowledge; 
knowledge which is true and certain, not simply in the formal sense, 
but which adequately reflects the real state of affairs. The realistic 
meaning of judgment follows from the nature of the understand- 
ing. It is open to all being; and the mark of self-evidence is also, 
according to deVries, the criterion of the realistic validity of 
knowledge. His epistemological realism is, then, the foundation 
of his realistic metaphysics, the possibility of which he tries to dis- 
close in ciricumspect and acute discussions. Even if this work does 
not afford any imposing new insights into the nature of knowledge 
and into the structure of being, it is, nevertheless, a distinguished 
work because of the purity of its logical technique, its acute grasp 
of problems, and its earnest and circumspect treatment of them. 
Father deVries is a fine example of the objective teacher. And, 
though he moves along lines dictated by tradition and by his 
acceptance of Philosophia Perennis, his teaching bespeaks out- 
standing, scholarly learning. 

The absolute, realistic, and systematic spirit of Catholic meta- 
physics, with which we have already become acquainted through 
a number of important thinkers, expresses itself again in the 
attractive and earnest book by Dr. Amadeo Silva Tarouca, Totale 
Philosophie und Wirklichkeit.2*7 We are in complete agreement 
with the author when he answers the question as to why man 
philosophizes with these words: “Pecause he is afraid of his 
fate.” And he believes that a trend towards a total philosophy has 


again sprung from our care about our fate. A total philosophy is 
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one that comprehends the nature of the whole man, demands all 
his powers, gives meaning to all his deeds. This rightly recognizes 
that philosophy ought and must assume the role of ethical leader- 
ship. Tarouca strives after a philosophy that is both theoretical and 
practical at once. Philosophy can, he thinks, accomplish this task 
only if reality as a whole constitutes a real unity, and if we possess 
the capacity for a total experience of the total unity. The modern 
period has more and more lost both the idea of absolute unity 
and the capacity for such a total experience. There came at last a 
collaynse of total philosophy, which originated historically and 
systematically in the dualism of Descartes. The place of the idea 
of synihesis and unity was gradually taken by the thought of 
dialectical division, which expressed itself in the sundering of 
being into two halves, the phenomenal and the transcendent 
spheres. And modern philosophy could no longer find a bridge 
between them. Kant’s philosophy and Hegel’s, Tarouca says, go 
to pieces on their internal and external bifurcation. 

Whence comes salvation? From a philosophy which with abso 
lute conviction and absolute power of persuasion defends the idea 
of a coherent and comprehensive order. And man’s deepest desire 
is to gain such a coherent order. He also desires a philosophy which 
will supply him with proof of the actual existence of such a coherent 
order. St. Thomas, according to Tarouca’s view, satisfies all these 
desires and needs. And he satisfies them by means of his hierarchi- 
cal metaphysics in such a way as to satisfy perfectly all theoretical 
requirements and all religious and Christian desires and needs. 
His systematic metaphysics is, of course, to be most carefully 
distinguished from every type of naturalistic and mechanistic 
metaphysics. The unity of which St. Thomas speaks is “absolute 
unity in God”. Tarouca commends this theocentric metaphysics 
especially because of the fact that it epistemologically establishes 
our practical, moral dependence on the absolute unity. “Seven hun- 
dred years separate us from the idiom, the style, the classifications, 
and other externals of the Thomistic works. But time does not 
separate us from the living philosophical content. Today, as in the 
past, total philosophy, about the re-birth of which the modern 
spiritual conflict rages, can be none other than a theocentric 


hierarchical metaphysics. And for this reason, if for no other, the 
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philosophy of St. Thomas lives on today in the indications of a 
return to undiminished reality. In the last seven hundred years 
reality has not changed its deepest essence.”’ Hence, the chief task, 
not only of contemporary philosophy, but also of a sane, spiritual 
life, is to return to the theocentric-Christian conception of the 
medieval hierarchical spirit and its total orderly unity. Even con- 
temporary philosophy of totality can really attain success only if it 
clings to the Christian revelation of the absolute unity of reality. 
We must recover the form of totality in our thought and experience. 
The philosophers too indeed, especially the philosophers must 
again mount to that totality. “There can be division in method and 
content, but not in the life of the spirit.” What prevents the return 
to the natural and sound totality? Tarouca refers repeatedly in a 
tone of reproof to human pride, which is unwilling to be a member 
of the divine, hierarchical order. ‘““Man prefers to gall himself 
inwardly in estrangement from reality, in distraught and sullen 
sorrow, rather than to renounce his pride. This renunciation, how- 
ever, is unavoidably demanded for the rehabilitation of the whole 
man.” Subordination to the eternal unity is the sign and the first 
and last word of all human wisdom. Whoever attains this wisdom 
has reached the standpoint of the philosophy of totality. Tarouca’s 
book is captivating in the coherence of its argument; it really 
presents a philosophy of totality in the truest sense, which has its 
foundation less in scientific or historical studies than in the vision 
and experience of totality. At times it reminded me of Giordano 
Bruno, although I suspect that Tarouca has little sympathy for 
sruno’s philosophy. As for myself, I should regard this relation 
as rather an advantage than a disadvantage to Tarouca’s work. 

In what different ways the structure of metaphysics can be con- 
ceived is shown by the very briefest survey of a small number of 
metaphysical books. Aloys Wenzl, professor at the University of 
Miinich, constructs a metaphysics in the closest possible union 
with the positive sciences in his solid work, Wissenschaft und 
W eltanschauung.** Wenz! also defends a realistic theory of know- 
ledge, which he derives from his connection with the concrete, 
positive sciences. The modern world pictures of physics, biology, 


and psychology supply him with the material foundations of his 
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metaphysics. He constructs a metaphysics with the material which 
they offer. Not only the positive sciences but also a quite immediate 
experience yield conviction of reality. This reality first confronts 
us in intuition. On the basis of this intuition we form an intuitive 
picture of the world. From this point on, the intellectual interpreta- 
tion of reality is carried out by the creation of a non-intuitive 
world-picture—modern relativity and quantum theories—then by 
the creation of an organic picture of the world until, at last, the 
highest level is reached in psychic reality. Every section of this 
work bespeaks the author’s mastery of his material. No new solu- 
tions of the cosmic secret are offered. But the whole work is a 
solid example of scientific and philosophical achievement. Syn- 
thesis is not overlooked in the analysis of the particular world- 
pictures. The world of history as such does not quite come into 
its own. But what Wenzl, with his foundation of natural science 
and psychology, contributes to the structure of metaphysics is all 
clearly and instructively developed, and it shows that this is the 
work of a distinguished scholar and thinker. 

Without passing too severe a judgment, one may say that all the 
works of modern realistic metaphysics and existence-philosophy 
taken together have yielded no large amount of new knowledge. It 
seems to me that the really creative metaphysician has not yet 
appeared in the field of contemporary ontology. Let us hope that I 
shall be in a position to report on such a metaphysical genius in one 
of my next articles. 

ARTHUR LIEBERT 








DISCUSSION 


THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


HE first international congress of philosophy was held in Paris 

in 1900. After a lapse of thirty-seven years, and in special com- 
memoration of the tercentenary of the publication of Descartes’ Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, an international congress of philosophy, the ninth, 
was again held in Paris, during an international exposition summer 
when literally more than a hundred international congresses were 
scheduled to be held. None the less the French hosts outdid themselves 
in welcoming the more than eight hundred members of the ninth 
international congress. The formal opening of the congress took 
place in the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, scene of so many 
historical assemblies, in the presence of the president of the republic, 
Albert Lebrun, the minister of public instruction, Jean Zay, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, Edouard Herriot, and many other 
notables. Descartes’ spiritual presence was invoked by practically 
every speaker. A significant letter was read from Henri Bergson, 
honorary president of the congress, who unfortunately on account of 
chronic ill health is no longer able to attend public meetings. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Descartes’ stress on spirit and thought would 
find, through the work of philosophers, greater acceptance in the 
modern world which has all too often allowed physical power, as 
exemplified in the machine, to crowd out and destroy the life of the 
spirit. He likewise exhorted philosophers to teach men to adopt what 
seemed to him the essence of the Cartesian spirit, namely, to act as men 
of thought and to think as men of action. Professor Emile Bréhier, 


president of the comittee of organization, then gave a bird’s-eye view 
of the topics selected for discussion and spoke of the twelve volumes 
that were necessary to bring together the three hundred and twenty 
papers which were on the program of the congress. It was indeed one 
of the triumphs of the organizers of this congress, and especially of 
their secretary, Professor Raymond Bayer, that upon arriving, each 
member received the definitely bound volumes of the proceedings 
These published proceedings have been growing from congress to con- 
gress, but never has a congress brought forth the formidable achieve- 
ment of more than two thousand large-sized pages of scholarly ma- 
terial bound in twelve volumes! 

One may well ask, when were these papers read? Besides the plenary 
sessions of the morning, there were each afternoon ten concurrent 
sessions at which on the average from five to six papers were read. 
Le Temps laconically reported one day: “Dans Il’aprés-midi, 55 com- 


munications ont été discutées.” It was of course physically impossible 
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to begin to discuss adequately all these papers, though the more provo- 
cative ones nevertheless at times elicited lively discussions which were 
continued later informally or by special arrangement in an unoccupied 
classroom of the Sorbonne. Even the most conscientious member of 
the congress could not hear more than one-tenth of the papers of the 
afternoon sessions. The reviewer is, therefore, tempted to hold up his 
hands and exclaim: “Trop de richesse!” He can neither give an ade- 
quate report of all the meetings nor attempt even to review the twelve 
volumes which cover every philosophical interest and specialty, and 
therefore represent an encyclopedia of contemporary philosophic 
thought. He cannot hope to do more than indicate the general topics 
discussed, with some mention of the American participation in such 
discussion, report summarily the plenary sessions, and impart finally 
some of the personal impressions received. 

The organizers of the congress classified the multitude of studies, 
or ‘communications’ as they are called in French, into six major themes. 
In a congress devoted to Descartes it was but natural that much at- 
tention should be given to interpretations of his various doctrines. It 
required three volumes to incorporate the studies bearing on this theme. 
From two to three concurrent sessions every afternoon had to be set 
aside for the reading and discussion of these papers. Four members of 
cur association contributed to this group of studies. Professor Sarah 
Brown examined the fundamental postulates of the Cartesian systems, 
Professor Flewelling spoke of the neglected Chinese influence in late 
Cartesianism, Professor Pratt analyzed Descartes’ attitude toward 
the body-mind problem, finding that, although in Descartes’ writings 
the views of mechanism and occasionalism find more or less explicit 
expression, interactionism represented Descartes’ mature solution of 
the problem. Professor Piper reconsidered favorably Descartes’ argu- 
ment for the existence of a perfect God on the basis of man’s con- 
sciousness of his own imperfection. 

Since it as the Discours de la Méthode that was honored in this 
congress it was, furthermore, only logical that the second theme se- 
lected should have been scientific and philosophic methodology, with 
special consideration of the question whether there is after all a unity 
of method in the midst of the dispersive tendencies of the special 
sciences. Our association was represented in this grouping by Professor 
Murphy who presented a critique of modern positivism showing that 
its rigid exclusion of metaphysics is itself based upon concealed meta- 
physical assumptions, and by Professor R. Robinson, who offered a 
reinterpretation of Plato’s upward and downward path of dialectic 
method. 

Logic and mathematics followed in natural sequence as the third 
theme of the congress. The fourth theme, causality and determinism, 
could still show derivative contacts with the teachings of Descartes, 
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though here it was of course the philosophic implications of modern 
physics that received chief attention. The fifth theme was called 
“Analyse réflexive et Transcendance”. In French philosophy, following 
Descartes’ famous analysis of the cogito, ‘analyse réflexive’ means the 
attempt to discover by analysis the full significance of the experienced 
self, especially when conceived as a thinking self. The companion 
problem of transcendence of course involved the relation of the tran- 
scendent, often conceived theologically, to the immanent, or, conversely, 
the relation of the world of finite experience to that of an absolute. In 
short, this fifth theme dealt with philosophical psychology, so dear to 
the French mind, and with metaphysics. 

The sixth and last theme, again involving, like the first, three vol- 
umes to encompass all the papers submitted, was devoted to the philo- 
sophy of value in its various aspects. The study of value, as is well 
known, occupies in European philosophical discussions a larger place 
than in our country, although at this congress five of the papers offered 
by members of our association were classified under this heading. Pro- 
fessor Boas in his paper on the value of ethical and social norms pro- 
posed a phychological explanation of their authority. Professor Boodin, 
on the other hand, in treating the cosmic implications of normative 
structure, emphasized the normative nature of the structure and di- 
rection of the cosmic whole of which man is a part and in which time, 
and particularly the future, is determinative. Professor Morrow in 
analyzing the nature of juridical law found order, as it arises spon- 
taneously out of the need of social cooperation, rather than command, 
to be the essence of law and regarded the state as its organ but not the 
source of its authority. Professor Krusé in his paper on cognition and 
value rejected subjective interpretations of value by disclosing sig- 
nificant family resemblances between these two attempts of man to 
come into contact with reality. 

It will be seen from this rapid survey of the six major themes that, 
in résumé, historical studies on Descartes, scientific methodology and 
the philosophy of the science, the analysis of the self and its relation 
to the transcendent, and finally the philosophy of values occupied the 
major interest of the congress. Innumerable, as might have been ex- 
pected, were the references, one might almost say, the libations, in all 
these themes to the prince of modern philosophic thought, Descartes. 

The plenary sessions, which, for reasons already indicated, can alone 


receive even so much as a sketchy presentation, devoted each morning 
to one of these themes with exception of the first. The organizing com- 
mittee no doubt anticipated that throughout the whole congress the 
spirit of Descartes would in any case be immanently present. 

The first plenary session heard and discussed the papers of the 
following three persons: Hans Reichenbach, one of the well-known 
leaders of the Vienna circle of logical positivists, now professor at 
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the University of Istanbul ; Federigo Enriques, the distinguished Italian 
historian of logic and the sciences; and H. J. Pos of Amsterdam. 
Professor Reichenbach attempted to give a sketch of what the prin- 
cipal characteristics of a scientific philosophy should be: such a 
philosophy would no longer attempt to follow mathematics, which 
though certain is tautologous, but rather physics, which though only 
probable, possesses content. Since all scientific propositions are really 
nothing but “wagers”, dealing as they do with the prediction of proba- 
ble events, a scientific philosophy must be content to regard its 
knowledge also as a wager, differing however from capricious risks by 
being, in distinction from speculation, controllable by experience and 
experiment. In the lively discussion that a paper on logical positivism 
always provokes, much was made of the question whether behind 
probability there was not after all a constancy, as yet imperfectly 
known, which alone made successful prediction possible. Professor 
Enriques’ extempore statement that he had but little sympathy for 
symbolic logic elicited great applause. Though, in his paper, he agreed 
that man was not and could not be in final possession of eternal verities 
and while he too wished to make philosophy scientific, he nevertheless 
conceived science in a much broader way, even including the life of 
culture, or as Santayana would express it, the career of reason. Reason 
so conceived, and reality, find in each other their reciprocal comple- 
ment during the procession of history. Defenders of the Kantian syn- 
thetic a priori arose and charged Enriques with making reason too 
historical. Professor Pos spoke of the value, and importance for man, 
of method, not conceived naturalistically but spiritually, and as reveal- 
ing man’s high destiny. 

In the second plenary session Professors Bernays of Ziirich, Fraenkel 
of Jerusalem, and Orestano of Rome presented papers dealing with 
logical and mathematical subjects. Though the papers were written 
with admirable clarity they proved for the most part too technical to 
evoke much discussion. 

The third plenary session, devoted to considerations of the repercus- 
sions upon philosophy of the new physics, attracted a greater at- 
tendance and more interest than had any of the previous sessions. The 
paper of Louis de Broglie, read by his brother Maurice de Broglie, in 
the former’s regretted absence, analysed the concept of indeterminism 
to mean impredictability in contrast to the determinism of predict- 
ability. Such impredictability as modern physics admits, while it makes 
any rigorous determinism improbable even in any future development 
of quantum physics, does not, however, he held, mean an abandonment 
of causality carefully defined. Professor Barzin of Brussels by an 
analysis of statistical probability, on the other hand, defended the re- 
tention of the doctrine of determinism. 

To Americans the chief interest of this session was the original and 
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excellently written paper by Professor Montague, leader of the Ameri- 
can delegation, on “Substance, Potentiality, and Cause”. Professor 
Montague attempted to reconcile the claims of rationalism and posi- 
tivism as applied to the categories announced in the title. These cate- 
gories which are rationalistically inferred, are positivistically expe- 
rienced within man himself. If the sharp dualism of Descartes and the 
mysticism and anti-intellectualism of Bergson are eliminated, the for- 
mer’s res cogitans and the latter’s durée réelle come together to fur- 
nish a valuable description of this inner experience in which in contrast 
to events in the physical world, time, duration, intensity, unity, and 
teleological self-determination predominate over their opposites. 
Though this paper was not explicitly concerned with the body-mind 
problem, the lively discussion that followed, carried on mostly by 
members of the American delegation, turned the problem in this direc- 
tion. Readers of Professor Montague’s writings are familiar with his 
view that consciousness is the inner or potential counterpart of the 
external kinetic energy. Asked whether he was not tending towards 
panpsychism, Professor Montague answered that while he could not 
accept a panpsychism such as that of Leibniz or of Professor Strong, 
he would be willing to confess to panpsychism if the term meant that 
whenever kinetic energy passes into potential energy there is durée. 
“What we experience directly in ourselves is the actuality of poten- 
tiality.” With regard to the question of indeterminism, that had occu- 
pied so much of the morning session, Professor Montague held that 
“modern physics tends to saddle mother nature with the ineptitude of 
our observational technique”. 

The fourth plenary session, which was given up to the consideration 
of the theme of the analysis of self and of transcendence, attracted 
the greatest attendance of any plenary session, not so much on account 
of the subjects dealt with as because of Maurice Blondel. A cursory 
glance across the audience at once showed an unusual presence of many 
young people. As the reviewer later learned, these were mostly French 
students come by agreement to hear and applaud their beloved old 
master, who through his ardent philosophy of action has known how 
to inspire them. Although forced through failing eyesight—necessitat- 
ing the use of a magnifying glass even to look at his watch—to have 
his paper on the problem of transcendence read by his secretary, he 
nevertheless in the moments of extempore amplification spoke with 
so much élan that he greatly excited his youthful listeners. In distinc- 
tion from the Prague congress, Lebensphilosophie was not the central 
theme of this congress, but Blondel’s paper and especially his remarks 
were full of it. Transcendence was presented not as something beyond 
experience but as a spiritual ideal which inspires man to surpass him- 
self. Since the paper in addition expressed itself against current 
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totalitarianisms as well, its favorable reception in Paris was assured. 

The papers of the last plenary session came under the general head- 
ing of the problem of value. But it was not the general theory of 
value as such but value as exemplified primarily in the fields of ethics 
and law that were particularly stressed. The speakers were Professors 
D. S. Robinson of Indiana University, representing the Western Di- 
vision of our association, E. Utitz of Prague, and L. Polak of the 
University of Groeningen. Professor Robinson, rejecting the identifica- 
tion of ethics with law and showing how often law was not ethical, 
nevertheless held that ethics may and should make an important contri- 
bution to law by formulating with clearness and distinctness the 
ethical norms necessary to civilized society. Professor Polak stressed 
the inner autonomy of all judgments of logical, ethical, and esthetic 
value. 

The congress closed in an evening session on Friday, August 6, 
with many addresses of gratitude and appreciation for the exquisite 
and cordial hospitality accorded the members by their French hosts. 
In Professor Montague’s absence and at his request Professor Murphy 
spoke for the American delegation. In the business part of the session 
it was voted unanimously to create a permanent institute of interna- 
tional philosophical collaboration, the first fruits of which will be an 
international bibliography of current and future publications in the 
field of philosophy. It was also voted unanimously to accept with thanks 
the proffered hospitality of the University of Groeningen (Holland) 
for the next international congress to be held in 1941. 

During the congress the members had been invited to inspect the 
remarkable Descartes exhibit of manuscripts, first editions, and por- 
traits of Descartes and his friends which the Bibliothéque Nationale 
had arranged in one of its rooms. A visit to the Abbaye of Port-Royal 
was also arranged. 

After the congress there took place a most interesting and extended 
“pélerinage Descartes’, which included an elaborate program of re- 
ceptions by municipal and university authorities, to Poitiers where 
Descartes took a degree in law, to Chatellerault where he spent his 
vacations, to La Haye-Descartes where he was baptized, if not born,’ 
and to Tours. Since vins d’honneur, banquets, and receptions succeeded 


*A regional dispute, hotly contested, and supported by scholars of both 
sides, has arisen over Descartes’ birthplace. Scholars from Poitou now con- 
tend that he was not born at La Haye but in a field by the roadside, duly 
marked now with a tablet, where his mother was obliged to descend as she 
gave birth prematurely to her son while attempting to reach the home of 
her maternal grandmother at La Haye. The Touraines, able to exhibit 
triumphantly the baptism certificate of Descartes issued in La Haye but a 
few days after his birth, maintain that his mother successfully reached 
La Haye in time for the birth and that where he was baptized he must also 
have been born. 
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each other in rapid succession, the pilgrims, among whom Americans 
were the most numerous, were overwhelmed with the prodigal hos- 
pitality of the French provinces. 

What in final realistic appraisal can be said of the worthwhileness 
of such a congress? What is always true at philosophical meetings was 
doubly true here; there was in general too little time for discussion. 
In fairness, however, it must be added that on a number of occasions 
a continuation of a lively discussion was arranged for. Furthermore, 
the language difficulties were great. Although the usual four languages 
were Officially recognized, French was de facto almost the only lan- 
guage used in discussions. English-speaking members were painfully 
surprised, as they had been in Prague, to observe, in contrast to current 
belief, how little English is understood and spoken on the continent— 
outside of hotels. Professor Lalande, presiding at the concluding ses- 
sion, spoke wistfully of Professor Couturat’s attempt to construct a 
scientific universal language. Certainly medieval philsophers had in 
respect of communicability a great advantage over us moderns. Then, 
furthermore, though one largely attends international congress to see, 
and perhaps to meet, the bearers of great names in philosophy, many 
such were absent because of ill health and other reasons. Among 
Italians one missed Croce and Gentile; among Germans Heidegger, 
Husserl, and Jaspers ; among the English philosophers, Samuel Alexan- 
der, John Laird, C. D. Broad, and many others, and of course one 
missed the presence of the honorary president of the congress, Henri 
Bergson. But in spite of all this, in retrospect one must say there was 
much reward for those present, in philosophical stimulation, in fresh 
viewpoints, and in the personal contacts with fellow-workers from 
foreign lands. Finally, although the published volumes contain papers 
of unequal merit, many a paper though brief, has great value in re- 
vealing, as prefaces and conclusions often do, the heart of an im- 
portant philosophic attitude. While the beginner could make but little 
of such papers, the initiated may find there expressed succinctly and 
clearly what a whole volume had not disclosed before. 

CorNELIUS Kruse 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
STUDIA PHILOSOPHICA* 


, I “HE editors of Studia Philosophica propose to publish annually 
contributions of Polish philosophers in French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and English together with reviews (in French) of books and 


lectures of the same. This new annual will be welcomed by the 


* Studia Philosophica, I. Edited by K. Aynuktewtcz, R. INGARDEN, K. 
Twarpowskri. Leopoli, “Ksiazka” (A. Mazzucato), 1935. Pp. viii, 500. Con- 
tents: K. Ajdukiewicz, Die syntakische Konnexitat; R. Ingarden, Vom 
formalen Aufbau des individuellen Gegenstandes; 7. Kotarkinski, The 
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philosophical world as a means of becoming acquainted with hitherto 
inaccessible and important investigations. The first thing that strikes 
the reader is the great diversity of methods and opinions in these 
essays. And this brings Polish philosophy into the great tradition of 
European thought as being entirely cosmopolitan in character. 

The problem of syntactical connexity is to determine the conditions 
in which a composite expression has a unified significance when the 
expressions of which it is composed are singly significant. Russell’s 
theory of logical types is a partial solution of the problem, but Aidukie- 
wicz thinks that a more © »mplete treatment requires the theory of 
Bedeutungskategorien developed by Lésniewski. The fundamental defi- 
nition of “belonging to the same category” is: An expression A belongs 
to the same category as an expression B if there is a significant sen- 
tence in which A occurs which remains a significant sentence when 
B replaces A. The meaning-categories are the basic categories of names 
and sentences and the functor-categories (which consist of the propo- 
sitional and descriptive functions inter alia). The latter form a hierar- 
chy which is characterized by the category, number, and order of the 
arguments of functions together with the category of the functions 
themselves. Fractional indices are used to represent functions as fol- 
lows: The numerator of the fraction shows what results when the 
function is satisfied by appropriate arguments, whereas the denominator 


shows what is required to satisfy the function. Thus = is the index 


of a sentential function which requires a sentence as its satisfying 


argument, —— a sentential function which requires two names as the 
NN 
expression of its satisfying arguments, etc. In complicated functions 
of higher categories the functional expression is always reducible to 
a principal function and its subsidiary functions. A functional expres- 
sion is well formed when there is a unique reduction of this kind, and 
thoroughly well formed when the reduction extends throughout the 
subsidiary functions as well. A syntactically connected expression is 
thoroughly well-formed and such as to have principal functions and 
subsidiary functions well adapted to their arguments. Ajdukiewicz 
then applies a method of deriving the constituents from the com- 
posite expressions which only yields the constituents when the ex- 
pression has syntactical connexity. The method is effectively applied 
to the sentence which leads to Russell’s paradox and shows that this 
sentence lacks syntactical connexity. Ajdukiewicz encounters diffi- 


development of the main problem in the methodology of Francis Bacon; 
H. Mehlberg, Essai sur la théorie causale du temps: 1. La théorie causale 
chez ses principaux représentants; A. Tarski, Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den 
formalizierten Sprachen; Z. Zawirski, Uber das Verhaltnis der mehr- 
wertigen Logik sur Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung; Reviews of Books. 
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culties when he turns to expressions involving universal, existential, 
or circumflex operators. They are not functions in the ordinary sense 
nor do they seem to fit into any basic categories. This considerably 
complicates the criteria of syntactical connexity. 

In the contribution of Roman Ingarden to metaphysics we find a 
thorough-going critique of the materialistic, the phenomenalistic, the 
existential, and the classical theories of the formal structure of objects. 
The objects under discussion here are limited to such as are chrono- 
logical, existentially autonomous, and individual. The positive position 
of the author is established by making a sharp differentiation between 
the properties and the nature of an object. Formally considered, every 
individual, existentially autonomous object is an immediately qualified 
subject of predicates taken together with all properties predicated of 
it. Thus the nature of the object and its properties are not the same. 
There may be infinitely many properties of an object but it is con- 
stituted by only one nature. The difficulty of specifying the unique 
nature of an object should not, therefore, obscure the fundamental 
distinction between this nature and the properties. It seems to the 
reviewer that this attempt to revive an apparently Aristotelian con- 
ception of objects is somewhat uncritical. The distinction between 
nature and properties is not clearly made out, and cannot satisfactorily 
be made out in the present terminology. However, the essay has a 
definite negative force in its critique, often very acute, of rival theories. 

According to Kotarbinski, the problem of scientific method was first 
presented to Bacon in the form of a purely practical issue: how can 
one solve the technical problem of imparting a definite property to 
any arbitrarily selected object. From this practical question Bacon 
was led to consider how it was that we know that a given characteristic 
always yields another specified characteristic. Kotarbinski concludes 
that the most definitive statement of Bacon’s problem may be ren- 
dered in the following form: how can one find an explanation for a 
given external feature of an object in the form of a structure which 
corresponds to the external feature in a characteristic way. Owing 
to the very unidiomatic English of this essay, it is exceedingly difficult 
to follow. 

“La Théorie causale chez les principaux représentants” is the critical 
and historical portion of an attempt to present a rational theory of 
time derived from the concept of causality. It should be clear that 
causality implies (if it is not equivalent to) the proposition that the 
physical equations do not involve explicit functions of time.’ It is, 
therefore, a priori probable that an axiomatic foundation of the tem- 
poral relations of duration, succession, and simultaneity be definable 
in terms of causal notions. According to Mehlberg’s historical account, 


*Cf. R. B. Lindsay and H. Margenau, Foundations of Physics (New 
York, 1936), p. 522. 
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the preparation for a causal theory is to be found in Leibniz’s rela- 
tional theory of space and time, because, by this means, time and space 
are freed from the substantiality attributed to them by the Cartesians. 
But Leibniz’s theory suffers from two major difficulties: it is in- 
compatible with the predicational logic at the foundation of the Leib- 
nizian system, and is relational without being relativistic. With Kant, 
we find a genuinely causal theory because the temporal order of suc- 
cessive events, as well the simultaneity of co-existent events, is made 
to depend explicitly on causal laws. Lechalas, however, is the first to 
combine the arguments of the Second and Third Analogies with New- 
tonian physics so as to give the causal theory a concrete interpretation. 
In this formulation, “anterior state of a physical system” means 
“determining state”, and “simultaneity of parts of a system’ means 
“mutual interaction”. 

As it stands the theory seems to involve a vicious circularity of defi- 
nition, but Mehlberg solves the problem by the method of causal de- 
composition of the states of a system. The configuration of a physical 
system is any group of states containing one and only one state of 
each element of the system. A decomposition of the states of a system 
is causal if the following three conditions are fulfilled: (1) every 
element of the set of configurations belongs to a configuration, (2) 
two distinct configurations have no elements in common, and (3) the 
configurations form a causal series, t.e., each configuration determines 
its immediate successor. The relativistic phase of the causal theory is 
extensively treated because it introduces certain complications (rela- 
tivity of simultaneity and succession), though it supports the theory 
in other respects. Much space is devoted to an analysis of the axio- 
matic theories of Reichenbach, Robb, Carnap, and Russell. The prin- 
cipal difficulty with these theories is that they do not give a causal 
determination of the uni-directionality of temporal order. 

In Russell’s theory duration is derived from causal continuity, which 
involves temporal order, whereas in the theories of Reichenbach, Robb, 
and Carnap duration is taken as primitive and is used to define simul- 
taneity and succession. The method of causal decomposition, on the 
other hand, makes it possible to define the three fundamental rela- 
tions of succession, simultaneity, and duration independently. Mehl- 
berg promises a satisfactory theory by combining his method with 
Russell’s. This critique is to be recommended to philosophers and 
scientists alike for its penetrating analysis of the problem of time. It 
is exceptionally lucid and has the merit of bringing together the rele- 
vant considerations including all epistemological, psychological, and 
physical data which bear on the problem. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution to this volume is Dr. Tar- 
ski’s essay on the concept of truth. In recent philosophy, this concept 
has been attacked on various grounds. It has been severally urged that 
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the concept of truth should be eliminated from the philosophical vocabu- 
lary because (1) it leads inevitably to the antinomy of “the liar” ;* (2) 
it is based on, or leads to, metaphysical absolutism ;* (3) it is replace- 
able satisfactorily by the concepts of analytic, valid, confirmed, and the 
like ;* (4) it is inextricably bound up with the problem of induction 
and renders that problem undecidable; and finally (5) a univocal 
criterion of empirical truth cannot be stated. Dr. Tarski has, I believe, 
answered all these objections with the exception of the last two. He 
has shown that truth can be defined without contradiction, that it is 
more universal than any of the proposed substitutes, and that the 
absolutism which it involves neither conflicts with the conditions of 
scientific meaning nor depends on metaphysics for support. 

That the concept of truth does lead to antinomies when applied to 
ordinary discourse results from the following data: (1) it is possible 
to assign a name to every sentence of a language; (2) the definition of 
true sentence of a language has the form: ‘x is true if and only if p’ 
(where x is the name of a proposition and p is the proposition itself) ; 
(3) it can be empirically established that the proposition on the third 
page of a treatise is identical with c (where c is a name); (4) the 
proposition on the third page of this treatise is, ‘c is not a true propo- 
sition’. From the data and the usual logical principles assumed to be 
valid in ordinary discourse, the antinomy of “the liar” inevitably re- 
sults. It is idle to urge either that “the liar” is a sophism, or that it has 
been eliminated by the theory of types, because the antinomy can be 
reconstructed in the system of Principia Mathematica without any 
empirical premisses. “The liar”, in fact, results when not-true replaces 
not-provable in the irresoluble sentence constructed by Gédel.* It is 
evident that the concept of truth can neither be defined nor applied 
without a somewhat detailed meta-theoretical investigation in order 
to discover and eliminate the flaw of discourse which is responsible 
for the antinomy. 

Dr. Tarski begins by constructing the syntax of several symbolic 
languages by the axiomatic method.* The syntax determines the kinds 
of expressions which can be formed and the transformations from given 


* This was Professor Carnap’s view in Logical Syntax of Language (Lon- 
don, 1937), pp. 214, 236, 240. In “Wahrheit und Bewahrung”, however, he 
has considerably altered this opinion; cf. Actes du Congrés International 
de Philosophie Scientifique (Paris, 1936), fasc. IV, pp. 19-23. 

* Certain pragmatists and positivists seem to hold this view 

*Neurath, Popper, and Reichenbach seem to hold such a view, each for 
quite different reasons. See also E. Poznanski and A. Wundheiler, “The 
Concept of Truth in Physics”, Fragmenty Filozoficszne (Warsaw, 1934), 
PP. 97-143. 

*See Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, pp. 1209-134 

*The Godel representation makes it possible, however, to transform these 
axioms into analytic arithmetical propositions; ¢.g., his first two axioms 
immediately become analytic when the undefined terms are replaced by 
constant natural numbers. 
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expressions to other expressions. It is concerned solely with the formal 
properties and interrelations of discourse. Then the semantic concepts 
are introduced. These semantic concepts always express relationships 
between the syntactical designation of an expression and the expres- 
sion itself; otherwise stated, a semantic concept expresses the relation 
between an expression of discourse and its extra-discursive referent. 
The semantic concepts must, therefore, involve expressions from the 
syntax-language and expressions from the object-language. A satis- 
factory definition of true proposition in language L thus entails two 
sets of consequences, namely, (1) all propositions which result from 
the schema ‘x is true p’ when the syntactical (1.e., structurally- 
descriptive) designation of a proposition replaces x and the proposi- 
tion itself (or its meta-linguistic correlate)" replaces p, and (2) for 
every X, X is true, implies x is a proposition.* 

If language L contains finitely many sentences,” ‘x is a true propo- 


‘ 


sition of L’ is simply the logical product of ‘x, is true = p,’, ‘x, 1s 


I 
true Po, +--+ ‘Xp, IS true p,. If, however, there are infinitely 
many sentences, as in the classical calculus, this method fails since we 
cannot write out an infinite logical product. The semantic concept, 
satisfaction of a propositional function x by any number of objects, 
must first be defined. If the function contains no free variables, then 
either every sequence satisfies x or no sequence satisfies it. Hence it is 
possible to define x is a irue proposition by every infinite sequence satis- 


fies x.” 

No essential difficulties arise in the definition of truth for languages 
of finite order, that is to say, for languages in which variables do not 
level (where level is determinable by calcu- 


exceed a given finite n™ 


lation from the types of expression occuring as arguments and values 
of a propositional function). If, however, the language of the general 
theory of classes” is considered, it is found that the level of variables 
exceeds any assignable finite number. Now since the domain of the 
relation satisfaction of a propositional function tn the general theory 
of classes will contain variables of all finite levels (not all at once but 


"This qualification is made because it is sometimes desirable to construct 
all meta-scientific definitions in the meta-language so that every object- 
proposition has its correlate in the meta-system. 

*This condition can be eliminated but the ideas are best conveyed by 
retaining it. Cf. Tarski, p. 306. 

*E.g., the propositional calculus, which requires at most three variables. 
Thus the number of propositions it contains is finite and all the true proposi- 
tions can easily be specified 

* When a function contains free variables, whether it is satisfied by an 
infinite sequence of objects depends solely on the nature of the terms of 
the sequence. When it contains bound variables, bound variables and con- 
stants, or constants merely, then the character of the terms of any sequence 
does not affect the satisfaction of the function. 

“This is a language which is rich enough in methods of expression to 
contain all of the concepts of Principia Mathematica 
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for each successive sub-definition of satisfaction formulated at any 
level), the relation satisfaction will have to be of at least o™ level.” 

The result of these discoveries is that the antinomies of the concept 
of truth can be avoided if the meta-language of the language L con- 
tains variables of higher level than any of the variables of the language 
under consideration. In general the semantics of any language can be 
satisfactorily constructed provided the meta-language contains varia- 
bles of higher level than the language under consideration.” 

It should not be difficult to see that some of the criteria of analytic 
and synthetic truth can be derived from the definition inter alia. The 
absolute character of the truth-concept as here defined is not meta- 
physical. Truth is absolute (not a function of time, place, or condition), 
but limited to the language for which it is defined. The purely formal 
or sociological substitutes for truth do not have these advantageous 
characteristics, and, indeed, contain irresoluble difficulties in their own 
right. The idea of truth as here defined is entirely consistent. Hence 
most of the objections have been answered. 

Although Dr. Tarski’s essay does not concern the other objections, 
the successful definition of formal and empirical truth naturally leads 
to the question of criteria, and it is very difficult to see how any 
criteria derivable from, and consistent with, the definition could be 
applied in practice. The results of Popper and Carnap concerning 
criteriology tend to show that partial confirmation of scientific propo- 
sitions is the best that we can hope for. A lacuna thus exists between 
the idea of truth of a science and the best results obtainable for that 
science. 

This may not be as serious as it first appears because (1) it is pos- 
sible to give practicable criteria of truth for singular synthetic proposi- 
tions, and (2) there are points where the criteria of confirmation and 
truth coincide (e.g., the complete infirmation of a general hypothesis 
is equivalent to the falsity of that hypothesis). This will be rejected 
by those philosophers who believe that definitive infirmation is as im- 
possible as complete confirmation. If this is true, there is still a meta- 
physical residuum in the idea of truth not accountable for on the terms 
of Tarski’s attempt to formulate a scientific theory of the truth- 
concept.” 

*® Where @ is the first transfinite ordinal. It should be noted, perhaps, that 
the variables of transfinite level run through all variables of finite level 
starting with a lowest level of the hierarchy for which they are significant. 
Thus the cardinal number & 3 applies indifferently to any level of the hier- 
archy greater than the null" level. 

"These are the conclusions of the appendix of the essay. Dr. Tarski, in 
the body of the work, reports other, and decidedly less satisfactory, results 
concerning the semantics of languages of transfinite order. 

“The interested reader will find the following articles very helpful in 
understanding Tarski’s investigations. M. Kokozynska, “Uber den absoluten 
Wahrheitsbegriff”, Erkenntnis, Band 6, Heft 3; M. Kokozynska, “Syntax, 
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The terminal essay by Zawirski is to be recommended for its ex- 
cellent discussion of the relationship between many-valued truth sys- 
tems and the calculus of probability, as well as for the important 
historical introduction to the problem. The identification of probability 
and the truth-values of the many-valued systems, however, seems un- 
convincing. It is also doubtful whether the problem of induction is 
rendered any simpler by the proposed identification, 

The abstracts of books and articles given in the second part of the 
volume are succinct and clear. They reveal the universal range of 
philosophical interests of Polish thinkers. 

JuLius WEINBERG 
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Semantik und Wissenschaftslogik”, Actes du Congrés International de 
Philosophie Scientifique, Fasc. I11; A. Tarski, “Die Grundlegung der wis- 
senschaftliche Semantik”, [bid. 
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Contemporary Indian Philosophy. By various authors. Edited by S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN and J. H. Murrneap. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1936. Pp. 376. 

The editors and the publisher are to be congratulated and thanked 
for undertaking to produce this volume, the only one bringing together 
a collection of writings sufficiently representative to give an excellent, 
if not entirely adequate, idea of the philosophical attitudes of leading 
thinkers of contemporary India. To many it must have been an inter- 
esting question as to the manner and extent in which such thinkers 
have assimilated occidental conceptions and methods and how far they 
have continued in the traditions of their own land. In this book they 
have a partial answer to that question. It will be seen that most of 
the contributors are still far more in the historical tradition of their 
own country than of Western thought. That may be in part because of 
the choice of the persons to be included in the volume: but only in 
part, for it cannot be said that the impression it gives in this matter is 
essentially wrong. As the editors recognise, it is unfortunate that they 
were not able to obtain a Muslim contributor. One could mention other 
regrettable omissions, but obviously the volume had to be kept to a 
reasonable size. The present writer hopes that such a reception will 
be given to this one that a second will be justified, bringing in a further 
selection of contributions from other thinkers. 

A strange inaccuracy must be corrected before embarking on de- 
tailed consideration of the essays. On page 16 the editors say: “the 
essays which follow are all written by philosophers of or about forty- 
five years of age”. As a matter of fact, of the fourteen writers, nine are 
sixty or over, and of these, three are over seventy and four over sixty- 
five. Of the remaining five, four are between forty-nine and fifty-one, 
and one is forty-three. It is important that this correction should be 
made, otherwise a wrong impression may arise from the editors’ state- 
ment as to the stage of maturity of the contributors and of the periods 
when occidental influences may have begun to have an effect on their 
views and the development of their methods. 

It may well be believed that the prime mover in the arrangement for 
this timely volume was Dr. Radhakrishnan, the leading exponent of 
the Advaitist thought of India to the West in our time. His works are 
so well known that specific reference to his position is unnecessary 
here. His contribution on “The Spirit in Man” is an excellent and 
impressive résumé of his views stated in general terms, and expressed 
in language that is a call for spiritual revival. He has done more than 
any other modern author to cha!lenge misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations of Indian Advaitist thought. “God is the timeless spirit at- 


tempting to realise timeless values on the plane of time.” Religion is 
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not a flight from the world: it is “an eternal revolutionary, because no 
order of life can satisfy it” (288). Therefore, it is not only compatible 
with, it demands, all forms of service and is the inspiration to them. 

Mr. Gandhi's contribution is a mere note, confessing that for him: 
“Truth is God.” “Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth we 
have not known.” The realisation of Truth is continuing service in the 
“limitless ocean of life” (23). Rabindranath Tagore concludes his essay 
on “The Religion of an Artist” with a confession of faith in an ideal 
“that is not the mere outcome of fancy, but the ultimate reality in 
which all things dwell and move” (45). 

A typically subtle Indian mind, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, with 
marked clarity of expression, gives under the title ““Man’s Interest in 
Philosophy” a concise statement of what might be called a distinctively 
Indian point of view. “In India, Philosophy is sought for the sake of 
the one and only lesson it teaches man: How to attain and live the life 
in which is realised the all as himself and himself as the all.” “The 
supreme test of Philosophy or supreme verification of Ultimate Truth 
lies in life, i.e., life of the three-states, but not in any intellectual solu- 
tion of the problems, nor in weaving conceptual webs called ‘systems’ 
of thought, which must be interminable” (346). Incidentally, one might 
challenge his statement (italics mine): “The West does not treat of 
awareness as something distinct from the mental contents of which it 
is aware” (325). 

The papers by Swami Abhedananda and Bhagavan Das are thor- 
oughly Indian in their treatment. The former was “initiated” by 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, who gave him instruction in concentra- 
tion and meditation. “He touched my chest and aroused my ‘Kundalini’, 
the Serpent Power at the basis of my spinal column, and I went into 
Samadhi, the state of superconsciousness” (49). In contemplation of 
the Absolute he realised that the phenomenal world is like a dream. 
His essay on “Hindu Philosophy in India” is an exposition of Vedanta, 
from the Advaitist standpoint. Though brief it is an excellent study. 
Two quotations may be given from it: one a concise statement of the 
fundamental position by way of contrast with a view of Kantianism; 
the second a much needed rebuttal of the idea common among occi- 
dental writers that the doctrine of karma denies freedom. “The system 
of Vedanta is more critical than the Kantian system because it shows 
the phenomenal nature of the Kantian ego and of his categories of 
thought. It is also more sublime than the philosophy of Kant, because 
it recognises and proves the identity of the objective reality of the 
universe with the subjective reality of the ego” (53). “Our present 
was determined by our past, and our future will be determined by our 
present. This is the eternal Law” (62). 

The great amount of psychological analysis and description in Hindu 
philosophical and religious works is rarely appreciated by Western 
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scholars. Mr. Bhagavan Das may well be regarded as the leading 
authority on Hindu psychology. Thus, in writing on “Atma-vidya, or 
the Science of the Self” he is dealing with a subject concerning which 
he is unusually well-informed. From the standpoint of that particular 
character of its contents, the whole essay needs to be studied: no sum- 
mary statement would be of much value with regard to it. The author, 
however, himself provides a brief description of his general philoso- 
phical position: he “is a believer in (1) infinitely countless individual 
selves or souls; (2) their rebirths, evolution and involution, in and 
through evolving and involving, integrating and disintegrating, form- 
ing and dissolving, material bodies and surroundings; the passing of 
each self, through all possible experiences, in infinite time, space and 
motion; in (3) cycles and circles of time and space on all possible 
scales of duration and extent, in which the processes of rhythmic evo- 
lution and involution manifest themselves; in (4) one all-including, 
all-pervading, ever-complete, timeless, spaceless, Universal Soul, or 
Spirit, or Self, which is Absolute and Changeless, which is also identi- 
cal with and includes within It-self all the countless individual selves, 
and whose eternally changeless and yet also ever-changing, Ideation 
the entire world-process of all souls and bodies is” (141). 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s paper “On the Pertinence of Philosophy”, 
which is replete with references to a wide range of literature, occi- 
dental and oriental, ends with a distinctly Advaitist note. His attitude 
may be gleaned in large measure from his concluding statements as to 
“the final purport of the First Philosophy”: “What metaphysic under- 
stands by immortality and eternity implies and demands of every man 
a total and uncompromising denial of himself and a final mortification, 
to be dead and buried in the Godhead” (134). 

The papers by Professor Bhattacharya of Calcutta and Mr. Hiri- 
yanna of Mysore, though written as independent systematic studies of 
their topics, also present essentially the Advaitist position. The latter 
in his discussion of “The Problem of Truth” maintains that the goal of 
epistemology is absolute truth which “yields a unified view of the 
whole of reality”, a truth that is entirely “impersonal” and having no 
“distinctions of time in it”, “a temporal world when viewed in its 
wholeness must be an eternal one”. Subject and object being tran- 
scended, “the knowledge which relates them must be of a higher order 
than any we are familiar with, whether perceptual or conceptual”. This 
higher experience may be described as insight or intuition—of which 
we get glimpses. Similarly Mr. Bhattacharya, in his essay on “The 
Concept of Philosophy”, insists on the actuality of a “knowing” that is 
not “thinking”. His attitude is that of Spiritualistic Absolutism: 
“Spiritual consciousness is not mere consciousness of reality, but is 
reality itself” (82). Yet, “all philosophy is systematic symbolism, and 
symbolism necessarily admits of alternatives” (84). 
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Dr. Haldar admits that the basis of his thought is Hegelian, though 
he has modified what he has learned from Hegel. After discussing the 
Idealism of Berkeley and of some of the Upanishads, he contends, 
“Things are not mental ideas, they are objects of mind. Instead of 
things being ideas, it is ideas which have the status of things” (218 f). 
That, he maintains, was the position of Samkara, often wrongly re- 
garded as denying the reality of the world. “There is nothing that 
belongs specially to the knowing mind, except its own activities” (220). 
Such an exposition has so far a distinctly realistic character. However, 
the term “mind” is used in two ways: one as knower, the other as “the 
unity presupposed in the distinction of subject and object and mani- 
fested in that distinction” (220). Through this second meaning of the 
term, Dr. Haldar is able to talk of an “all-inclusive spirit within which 
distinctions of every kind arise” as the ultimate reality. Matter and 
mind (in the first sense) are “correlated phases of the one all-inclusive 
spirit”. He thus arrives at a form of Idealism, which, he says, “is in 
no way inconsistent with Realism” (223). It may be seen why he 
entitles his essay “Realistic Idealism”. 

Perhaps more than any other contributor to this volume, Professor 
Ranade, of Allahabad, has endeavoured explicitly to compare Indian 
and Western forms of philosophy. In an account of “The Evolution 
of my own Thought”, he indicates briefly diverse sides of his work 
which manifests his acute logical mind. But he refrains for the present 
from outlining a definitive philosophy, restricting himself to an 
enumeration of a number of conclusions to which his studies so far 
have led him. He has a firm conviction that “a correlation between 
Indian and European Philosophy is not only possible but necessary in 
the interest of the development of Philosophy in general”. The doctrine 
of Relativism fails at God; Self-consciousness is alone real; there are 
ethical and mystical sides to the problem of Self-realisation, and mys- 
tical experience has no meaning apart from moral development: such 
are some of his conclusions. 

From the foregoing there is enough to make it evident that the 
majority of the contributors to this volume still present a predomi- 
nantly Advaitist attitude in philosophy. That suggests the question 
whether these thinkers have ever been able to free themselves from 
what was probably the thought in their early environment. Of all those 
so far considered, Ranade has appeared to me to be the one capable of 
philosophic detachment; nevertheless, from the hints he gives it seems 
as though he is headed for a position similar to that just indicated. 
Professor Wadia of Mysore, as a Parsi, was probably brought up in 
a Zoroastrian environment. In this volume, he calls his position “Prag- 
matic Idealism”, the caption of his essay. Consideration of the prob- 
lem of evil apparently causes him to reject Theism. Personal Theism 
founders on the rock of evil, which “cannot be the expression of a 
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righteous God”. So he turns to some form of Idealism and in this 
direction has “found Indian philosophy much more helpful than Euro- 
pean philosophy”. An idealistic metaphysics “is the only metaphysics 
stamped with truth, so far as I am concerned” (366). Thus Mr. 
Wadia’s name must be added to those others of idealistic persuasion 
who have preceded in this survey. However, his Zoroastrian influences 
no doubt had their share in forming his conviction that “there can be 
nothing higher in life than morality” (356). It is not surprising there- 
fore that he should come to the conclusion that the great need for India 
is “a new social philosophy”, and for some years should have turned 
himself to sociological problems. 

As represented in this volume Indian thought appears to be still 
predominantly in the moils of a Samkaracharyan Scholasticism. Indian 
religion has had its “protestant” reformers: it does not seem that In- 
dian philosophy has yet had its Descartes. But one may seriously ask 
whether most of those so far discussed have really made an adequate 
study of the other types of thought in Indian philosophic history. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has published extensive works in that field, but they 
suggest too frequently that he is seeing the whole through Advaitist 
spectacles. Now it is interesting to note that of the two remaining 
writers in this book, both of whom reject the Advaitist attitude, one, 
Dr. Dasgupta, has published very detailed technical studies of different 
systems of Indian thought. His contribution is definitely critical of 
traditional Indian philosophy, which he says “is closed all round by 
four walls of unproved dogmas”; of the infallibility of Vedic wis- 
dom; of emancipation and bondage; of the law of karma; and of 
rebirth. He had begun his studies in philosophy in an Indian environ- 
ment before he went to Cambridge. He says he had “thrown off the 
shackles of Hegel long before” he went to England. Finally he re- 
volted “from all sorts of Absolutism in philosophy”. “The belief that 
there is something behind the phenomena; behind the experience, and 
behind the relational outlook of things, seems to me to be a positive 
superstition” (210). His essay is too closely knit together to allow of 
summary or adequate quotation, but it is the contribution from which 
his fellow-countrymen (and one may add, Idealists generally) might 
learn most, among those presented. His essay, entitled “Dependent 
Emergence”, suggests influences of the methods of English Neo- 
Realism and of the theory of Emergent Evolution. “The one im- 
portant fact is that the mind-complex should have such an independent 
existence that it may transmute the biological tendencies (used in a 
very wide sense) to its own order under the guidance of the emergent 
value-forms. ... The emergent forms of value may appear as the 
beautiful, the good, the realisation in knowledge, the realisation in will, 
the realisation in higher non-biological emotions turning towards an 


apex as God or in any other form” (210). 
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The youngest contributor, Professor Chatterji of Lahore, rejects 
“faith in a timeless Absolute”. He accepts the concept of emergence 
as descriptive ; regards the mind-body relation as a starting-point and 
not as something to be explained; denies the validity of passing from 
judgments of value to judgments of existence or vice versa; holds 
what may be called an objective realistic view of values; and describes 
religion as “the total response of my whole personality towards” real- 
ity. “The cardinal dogma of our religion must be a suspense of judg- 
ment on final issues” (108). It is noteworthy that throughout this paper 
there is no specific and virtually no implied reference to traditional 
Indian thought. It might have been written by an occidental with no 
knowledge of previous Indian philosophy. That represents a type of 
independence not manifested by the preponderatingly older men form- 
ing the majority of the contributors, but it need not be taken to imply 
that there is in general among younger thinkers in India (not other- 
wise represented here) a neglect of the great philosophical efforts of 
Indian history. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


DuKke UNIVERSITY 


The Nature of Physical Theory. By P. W. BripcMan. Princeton, 

Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. viii, 138. 

The author of The Logic of Modern Physics gives us, in these ex- 
panded Vanuxem Lectures, a set of additional reflections on con- 
temporary physical theories, rounded off by several chapters of ob- 
servations about language, logic, and mathematics from his operational 
point of view. He explicitly disclaims having anything to say to “the 
technical logician”. Let us hope that this proviso will prevent Charles 
Peirce from turning in his grave. Although Professor Bridgman did 
not write under pragmatist colors nor refer to Peirce, his previous 
book had its main value as a critique of physical ideas in the light of 
the logical principle of pragmatism. But the disturbing factor that was 
in the background then is in the foreground now: Professor Bridgman 
makes it clear that to him the doctrine of operationism, as an instru- 
ment for the criticism of physical concepts, is one of a set of general 
convictions about the limitations of human knowledge, and that he 
believes these convictions to be merely “fundamental observations . . 
of such an irreducible simplicity that once stated and apprehended 
they must command assent”. Philosophical readers, however, will find 
that these observations that do not need argument are new naive 
statements of dubious dogmas in their most unqualified forms,—most 
often the dogmas of Karl Pearson, flavored with a dash of Bergsonism. 
It seems a bit queer to hear this sober physicist talking about “the 
budding and unfolding present”, and describing the serial time of 
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mathematical physics as “a dead time, divested of the living hazard of 
the present”. 

To those who have followed John Dewey’s exposition of the opera- 
tional nature of scientific concepts (The Quest for Certainty, chs. 
v and vi), Professor Bridgman’s emphasis on science as private, to 
name only one of his philosophic dogmas, will seem highly anti- 
operational. Although the treatment of mathematical truths and the 
criticism of relativity-theory carry operationism to incredible extremes, 
the book yet contains many statements that can hardly be said to pos- 
sess any operational meaning; while the entire chapter on “Mathe- 
matical Models and Probability” and the discussion of Heisenberg’s 
uncertainty principle seem dubious from the operational standpoint. 

Professor Bridgman, it happens, asks the reader to take his “naive 
pages” as merely descriptive of the present stage of his personal at- 
tempt as a physicist to understand the possibilities and limitations of 
physical theory. But the obligation to subject a critical theory to some 
self-criticism remains, And regardless of what one may think of 
operationism, it is a pity that physicists should reject it, as many of 
them will, because of its unsound presentation and its association with 
bad philosophy in the present book. 

Where Professor Bridgman pauses for a moment to dispose of the 
speculations of other physicists, he is excellent. His book has a posi- 
tive value for scientists which may be shortly described as ‘stimulating’. 
The philosopher who found the book merely a mistake would be a 
snob. It has throughout a refreshing quality, free from verbalism, and 
springing from the honesty and directness of a scientist’s reflection on 
the difficult, concrete problems of physical method. 

Victor Lowe 


CaMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Reine und angewandte Soziologie. Eine Festgabe fiir Ferdinand Toen- 
nies zu seinem achtzigsten Geburtstage. Herausgegeben von ERNsT 
Jurkat. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1936. Pp. viii, 404. 

Ferdinand Toennies died in 1936 at the age of eighty-one. Unfortu- 
nately this honorary dedication to the “founder of German sociology” 
(362) appeared several months after his death. In contrast with the 
dearth of scientifically important contributions in most such dedica- 
tional volumes, this one presents a kind of outlook over the present 
state and the most important problems of sociology as a science. Thus 
it has an orienting value far above the limits of the young science 


with which it deals. 

As an introduction Leop. v. Wiese offers a critical survey of the 
present international state of sociology, in which he gives a meta- 
criticism of the criticism of Eubank (Cincinnati) on Europe’s contri- 
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bution to this science. American sociology strikes Wiese as too tech- 
nical and formal, and the European variety seems to him too political. 
He believes that the best work is being done in France. 

The first part is devoted to papers on the history of sociology, in 
which Jahn writes on J. P. Suessmilch, Friedrich Meinecke on Ed- 
ward Gibbon, A. Guenther on Karl Vollgraff, and K. Loewith on the 
problem of humanity in Hegel’s philosophy. The last makes it apparent 
that in Hegel’s philosophical theology man as being is a mind (or 
spirit) in the Christian sense, and not merely an earthbound animal. 

The following part is devoted to contributions on theoretical socio- 
logy, and is opened by Hans Stoltenberg with a sketch of a new form 
of biological sociology which he calls “Leb-All-Wissenschaft”. There 
follow three conventional papers by Ewald Bosse (Oslo) on labor 
sociology, one by Gerh. Colm on finance sociology, and a one by Paul 
Hemberg on sociological calculation. Interest demands a contribution 
by the editor of the volume, Ernst Jurkat, on a sociography of moral 
life. Further in the series, along with a paper by Robert Wilbrandt on 
the calculation of birth, one by Rudolf Heberle on the migration of 
nations, and one by G. Albrecht on factories as social organizations, 
there is included a fragment by W. R. Sorley (Cambridge) on “Nature 
and Value of Freedom”, unfinished because of the philosopher’s death 
and probably his last work. Further papers include Charles v. Reiche- 
nau on exaggeration, Wernicke on typology of life courses (an attack 
upon Charl. Buehler without mentioning her name), Aldredo Niceforo 
on qualities of personality and social rank, and Schmalenbach on social 
prestige and the stages of life. 

The only paper of great interest in the section on empirical sociology 
is one by Thurnwald on the functions and institutions of social reci- 
procity. Franz Boas’ contribution on individuality in primitive cultures 
is only a repetition of his own previous statements. In his paper on 
celibacy, Rudolf Steinmetz has a mere compilation to offer. W. Bohn- 
stedt’s statements on the sociological aspects of the cinema and radio 
are greatly surpassed by newer researches and writings. 

The third part of the volume holds the greatest interest of all. It is 
devoted to the philosophy of history. The Japanese, Y. Takata, dis- 
cusses the possibility of a sociological conception of history very im- 
pressively and Pitirim Sorokin presents one of his first studies, now 
published in his three-volume work on social and cultural dynamics, 
“The Fluctuation of Idealism and Materialism in the Graeco-Roman 
cultures from 600 B.c. to 1920 A.D.” Since this largest contribution to the 
book has appeared in practically the same form in the recently published 
work, it is hardly necessary to review it here. The attempt, however, 
to measure the strength of idealistic and materialistic trends of mind 
and culture by means of statistics, seems rather “dogmatic and im- 
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perfect”, as Sorokin himself says (358). Nevertheless, it is a very 
interesting effort in connection with the problems the Harvard pro- 
fessor is raising in sociological and historical fields. 

At the end of the volume are to be found two biographical acknow- 
ledgments by two colleagues of Toennies at the University of Kiel, 
K. v. Brockdorff and Bern. Harms. 

Ernst HARMS 


New York City 


Procedures and Metaphysics. A Study in the Philosophy of Mathema- 
tical-Physical Science in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Epwarp W. Srronc. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1936. Pp. viii, 302. 

Professor Strong’s thesis explains why he has had to abandon a 
Platonic philosophy of science for an operationalist one based on the 
following leading principle: “Methodological distinctions do not de- 
pend upon a metaphysical groundwork although they may lead to 
metaphysical interpretations” (7). This positivistic assumption itself 
operates as a guiding principle throughout his analysis of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century theories of science. The latter are sharply di- 
vided into (1) metamathematical, e.g., the neo-Platonic and neo 
Pythagorean metaphysical theories, and (2) mathematical, including 
both pure “speculative” mathematics and its “practical’’ applications. 
In (1) we have “metaphysics” or pseudo-science; in (2) we have 
“operational” procedures or genuine science. 

Despite the “metamathematical” prefaces and remarks interspersed 
so freely in all the scientific writings of this period cited diligently by 
Professor Strong, and despite the views of Professor Burtt and other 
historians of science, we are told that all these metaphysical features 
were not essential to the scientific work of the major or minor mathe- 
maticians and physicists of that period (Tartaglia, Cardan, Cavalieri, 
senedetti, Galileo, Kepler). With great respect and admiration for 
Professor Strong’s scholarly investigation of a neglected field of re- 
search, the present reviewer's own small studies in this field lead him 
to differ with the author on the following grounds: 

1. Professor Strong’s leading principle is either not clear or re- 
futable. It is not clear how he can profess to keep methodological dis- 
tinctions pertinent to subject-matter without postulating some logical or 
historical relationship between them. Certain types of metaphysics have 
traditionally been concerned precisely with such relationships. Even 
the author seems to show some preference for an Aristotelian posi- 
tion. The historical fact that metaphysical interpretations come after 
methodological distinctions in rattione cognoscendi does not prevent the 
results of adequate metaphysical analysis from serving as incentives 


for further scientific or logical investigations in ratione essendi. Even 
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in operational logics, it is assumed that the meanings of all assertions 
depend upon their consequences, so that if methodological distinctions 
can and do lead to metaphysical interpretations, as Professor Strong 
admits they often do, then some advances in methodology must depend 
upon adequate metaphysical interpretations. The fact that the latter 
are not asserted as premises is not logically sufficient to prove the 
independence of scientific rules from metaphysics. 

2. The same sort of operational continuity which the author em- 
ploys to link the procedures of pure, “speculative” mathematics to 
those of applied, “practical” mathematics can serve logically to link 
the procedures of “metamathematical” metaphysics to those of em- 
pirical and mathematical science. The border-line between theory and 
application shifts with the domain of operations, technical and logical, 
which in turn depend upon the problems and scope of subject-matter 
investigated. 

3. Having shown satisfactorily that some of the metaphysical in- 
terpretations of science by both major and minor thinkers of the period 
are inadequate versions of the actual procedures followed in arriving 
at specific scientific results, the author fallaciously concludes that all 
metaphysical interpretations are irrelevant to science as a whole. 

4. Many of the secondary sources cited by the author are mainly 
committed to the same positivistic bias, e.g., Mach, Duhem, Libri, Tan- 
nery. This kind of petitio principii weakens the more considerable evi- 
dence the author obtains from the primary sources. 

5. Of course the whole socio-historical problem of the inter-rela- 
tionship of technology to ideology remains open for critical study, so 
that we surely obtain a one-sided view of the history of science if we 
confine ourselves to the technical procedures of science divorced from 
the ideological fashions in the social background. 

As an alternative to both the Platonism abandoned by Professor 
Strong and his present positivistic position, there is the hypothesis that 
both technical procedures and implicit assumptions of a more or less 
vague metaphysics operate to determine the methods and problems of 
scientific thought. It is plain to anyone who consults the writings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century scientists, and Professor Strong 
has presented in his work some very fair samples of them, that there 
is present in them a characteristic admixture of both technical and 
metaphysical interests. Surely we cannot dismiss the latter simply by 
defining science in terms of technical operations alone. The unclear, 
metamathematical assertions and metaphysical implications are part of 
the history of clear, mathematical science, even though historians in a 
later day can, as Professor Strong competently does, distinguish them 
more sharply than scientists did in their original context. 

Puitip PAUL WIENER 


CoLiece or tHe City or New Yor«e 
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Language, Truth, and Logic. By Atrrep J. Aver. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1936. Pp. 254. 

Mr. Ayer’s timely book is clearly written, and is distinguished by its 
positive tone of assurance. Because of the representative nature of the 
topics considered, it aids in showing the significance of the new move- 
ment of logical empiricism for philosophy. Opposition to metaphysics, 
at least in the traditional sense, and a defense of the thesis that 
philosophy is a department of logic are the outstanding features of the 
work. These would be unquestionable merits if dogmatic metaphysics 
were criticized by means of a complete logical method. 

The criterion of verifiability is used “to test the genuineness of 
apparent statements of fact”; and a distinction is drawn between prac- 
tical verifiability and verifiability in principle. The “strong” and the 
“weak” senses of the term verifiable are also distinguished. The former 
refers to propositions which can be conclusively established in ex- 
perience, and the weak sense refers to those propositions which can be 
rendered probable by experience. The discussion of verification repre- 
sents an advance over the previous literature of logical empiricism. 

The treatment of ethics and practical philosophy requires special 
comment. Only propositions which express definitions of ethical terms, 
or judgments about the legitimacy or possibility of certain definitions, 
constitute ethical philosophy, in the author’s opinion. Accordingly “a 
strictly philosophical treatise on ethics should make no ethical pro- 
nouncements” (151). In agreement with the absolutists, it is admitted 
that the fundamental ethical concepts are unanalysable, because there 
is no criterion to test the validity of the judgments in which they 
occur. This is explained on the ground that they are pseudo-concepts. 
An ethical symbol is held to add nothing to the factual content of a 
proposition. The assertion, “You acted wrongly in stealing that 
money”, accordingly states no more than, “You stole that money”. 
This analysis neglects the fact that the meaning of the proposition in 
question involves the social setting in which it is asserted; and that is 
“factual” in a larger sense. The analysis of the proposition, “Stealing 
money is wrong”, is no more convincing than the foregoing. It is 
supposed to have no factual meaning; 1.e., it expresses no proposition 
which can be either true or false. To this it may be replied that such 
a proposition can be true or false in a given system, which means at a 
particular time and under stated conditions. 

The principle of tolerance is illustrated in the context of ethics. Thus 
one person may disagree with another concerning moral sentiments, 
but they cannot contradict one another. Hence there is no sense in ask- 


ing which one is in the right, for neither one is asserting a genuine 
proposition (159). It may be pertinent to suggest, although this is 
surely not intended by the author, that this point of view would make it 
logically impossible to choose between Nazi and anti-Nazi pronounce- 
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ments, for example. There is small comfort in the assurance of the 
author that sentences which express moral judgments do not say any- 
thing, and that they are expressions of feeling. That sweeps away too 
much. It is simply false that it is impossible to demonstrate that one’s 
system of values is superior to that of another person who has been 
differently “conditioned” morally (166). 

Perhaps the author is merely not stating his own case correctly, 
apart from the often repeated charge that various statements “say 
nothing”. One can agree that all arguments on questions of value reduce 
themselves to arguments about questions of logic or about empirical 
matters of fact (167), while pointing out that what is really in question 
is the logic of ethics. There are ethical-logical judgments, just as there 
are mathematical-logical judgments, and they are meaningful in their 
own domains. This is curiously forgotten by the author, who regards 
ethical concepts as unanalysable pseudo-concepts and reduces ethics 
to a department of psychology and sociology. But it is the logical form 
of the propositions of ethics that makes them specifically “ethical”. 
The pure logic of ethics may furthermore be distinguished from its 
empirical applications. One can construct the system of ethics for a 
given time, which is different from that at another time; or one can 
construct the ideal system of ethical propositions, hypothetical in part, 
which must hold if there is to be a group life and if certain defined 
values are to be realized. There will be maxima and minima in the vari- 
ous cases. The author’s demand that the moralist formulate his “know- 
ledge” in propositions that are empirically verifiable can be met by a 
more adequate analysis of the ethical, and also by the proper inter- 
pretation of “verification” as applied to ethical judgments. 

The discussion of the possibility of religious knowledge shows that 
there can be ingenuity in non-conformity. The expression, “God 
exists”, is regarded as neither true nor false, if “God” is a meta- 
physical term. This is a “safe” view, being distinct from atheism or 
agnosticism. The contention that all utterances about the nature of 
God are nonsensical (174), which is supposed to distinguish Ayer’s 
position from atheism, is really a quibble, albeit one with academic 
utility. It follows from his view that there is no logical ground for 
antagonism between religion and natural science. The fact that such 
antagonism does exist, and that it has existed as a matter of fact, 
indicates that the author’s logical-empirical analysis has missed the 
actual empirical meaning of the conflict. 

The contention that most traditional disputes of philosophers are 
as unwarranted as they are unfruitful is an indication of a non-histori- 
cal method of analysis. It implies a systematic point of view which, as 
objectively valid, rises above the motivation and the conditioning in- 
fluences of any given period in intellectual history. It is only by a nar- 
row selection of examples that one can prove the traditional disputes 
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of philosophers to have been unwarranted, or that there is nothing in 
the nature of philosophy to warrant the existence of conflicting philo- 
sophical parties or “schools”. The disputes about logical questions may 
well be unavoidable, even if they are “unwarranted”, due merely to 
the fact that some questions are still open, so far as the system of 
actual knowledge is concerned. 

MARVIN FARBER 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


La représentation: essai philosophique. Par ANpré Cresson. Paris, 

soivin & Cie, 1936. Pp. vi, 274. 

This book gives a good statement of the case for representative 
realism, with special attention to the biological functions of percep- 
tion. It shows how unbiological are phenomenalism and naive realism 
The contents of sense perception are not literally qualities of the 
environment, but rather organic reactions which serve as guides, 
through perception, to adaptation. Like an explosion of dynamite, they 
reveal the nature of the reacting substance (the percipient) even more 
than that of the “releasing excitation”. The author, however, rejects 
materialism or epiphenomenalism. Sensing and perceiving are distinc- 
tive activities which motions of material particles do not suffice to 
explain. Indeed, that the organism ever achieved the capacity to have 
conscious experiences is, so far as the author can see, an insoluble 
mystery, though he hopes some new conception of matter may some 
day explain it. 

To some it will seem clear that only an (in principle) old concep- 
tion of matter will ever do this. This is the view that physical things 
are only a special form and aggregation of psychical (but subhuman) 
things. The author devotes some attention to this view. He objects, 
first, to the absolute unity and self-containedness of the Leibnizian 
monad—though there are today few disciples of Leibniz who have not 
abandoned this aspect of his doctrine. More relevant is the author’s 
contention that there are no degrees of consciousness, that to have a 
representation and to know that we have just that representation are 
the same. We can be aware of the obscure but not obscurely aware. (To 
the reviewer this contention is almost patently false.) 

The author does not adequately answer the argument of direct 
realism that awareness cannot be a reaction which veils its object, and 
that such categories as reaction have to get their content from the 


objects of awareness and not vice versa. It is possible, however, to 
accept this argument and still admit the author’s reactive view of sense 
perception by locating the direct object of awareness in the sensory 
organs and other bodily parts. In vision we perceive, are perceptually 
adjusted to, extra-bodily things, but what we immediately intuit are 
states of the eye, brain, etc. Thus vision represents the environment 
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but it presents a state of bodily cells. This state may, for anything 
M. Cresson shows, be a state of feelings possessed by the cells and also 
possessed, or felt together, with a certain degree of unclearness (in 
spite of the author’s veto upon this concept) by us in our sense of 
color. 

The book deals with all aspects of consciousness in the attempt to 
make clear the role of perception. It is a somewhat elementary but 
readable and astute discussion, not too well oriented in contemporary 
philosophy except that of France. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Tue University or CHICcaGco 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, Its Basis and Genesis. By Leto 
Strauss. Translated from the German manuscript by Etsa M. SIn- 
cLAIrR. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. xx, 172. 

A thinker whose philosophy is unusually coherent, whose theories 
converge upon a single general conclusion, and whose influence is 
channeled in a single direction, is often reputed by the commentators 
to be more systematic than he really was. His thought comes to be 
described in stereotypes, or at least in terms of general consequences, 
and the actual development of that thought, as an historical and bio- 
graphical occurrence, is little studied. This has certainly been the case 
with Hobbes. The literary impressiveness of the Leviathan, the specu- 
lative audacity of Hobbes’s union of social studies with the exact 
sciences, and the explosive quality of his materialism in English ethics 
have united to make him a symbol. The very form of his finished 
philosophy invites systematic exposition, the exhibition of a unified 
pattern running through it all. 

Dr. Strauss, in the work in hand, has corrected the deficiencies of 
this customary way of presenting Hobbes by making a careful histori- 
cal study of the origin and growth of his political ideas. He has begun 
therefore with the early publications, especially the introduction to the 
translation of Thucydides, and he has used the unpublished papers pre- 
served in the library of the Dukes of Devonshire. This material he 
has brought into relation with the three systematic accounts of political 
philosophy. Without reversing the customary judgment that the up- 
shot of Hobbes’s thought lay in its relation to the new physics, Dr. 
Strauss has shown that in its genesis his political philosophy proceeded 
toward that relationship and not from it. He has shown also that this 
relationship was never as complete as it has schematically been de- 
scribed as being. The result throws light on much more than Hobbes’s 
intellectual biography. From metaphysical materialism, interpreted by 
the canons of strict logic, nothing positive follows for either ethics or 
social philosophy, though some negations follow. Hobbes in effect 
created the type of ethical materialism, as it came to be understood. 
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The key to this development, as it is presented by Dr. Strauss, lay in 
the construction of a theory of human behavior dominated by the twin 
motives of glory (not very adequately represented here by the word 
“Vanity”) and the fear of death. In its genesis Hobbes’s thought about 
society and human motivation began with the Aristotelian tradition 
(persisting far beyond the date at which Hobbes parted company with 
this tradition in metaphysics) and with current ideas about gentle- 
manly “virtue”. The break with these traditions was made final by 
his study of the ancient historians, notably Thucydides. His interest in 
history, in turn, was terminated by the construction of a new ethics, in 
turn, was terminated by the construction of a new ethics and a new 
political science, obviating the dependence on history and following 
lines confirmed (as Hobbes supposed) by a relationship to methematics 
and physics. The outcome was a rupture (as Dr. Strauss interprets it) 
with the traditional idea of natural law, or at least a new representa- 
tion of the old idea, transforming it from a system of cosmic justice 
to a body of individual claims and demands. Individualism and sover- 
eignty thus became polar properties of modern political philosophy. 

The book is written in a somewhat cumbersome English style remi- 
niscent of its German origin. In substance, however. it is an important 
contribution both to the understanding of Hobbes and to the develop- 
ment of political philosophy in the seventeenth century. In the re- 
viewer's opinion Dr. Strauss sharpens unduly the contrast between 
what he calls natural “law” and natural “right”, at least in the light of 
usage in the seventeenth century. Before Hobbes the tradition of 
natural law was not untouched by supposed influences of mathematical 
method, and Hobbes had no monopoly of the tendency toward indi- 
vidualism, though his systematic statement did most to clarify the 
tendency. Similarly, it is doubtfully appropriate to equate rationalism 
with the belief “that only reason justified dominion”, and hence to say 
that Hobbes “broke” with rationalism. The prevailing union of two 
conceptions of natural law (or right) can be traced on almost every 
page of Locke. Even though Hobbes’s individualism prevailed, natural 
law never quite lost the traditional conception of a suprahuman rule 
of righteousness. 

Georce H. SABINE 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Aristotelis de caelo libri quattuor. Recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit D. J. Attan. Oxford Classical Texts. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 268 a-313 b. 


This treatise of Aristotle’s was last edited by C. Prantl (Teubner, 
1881) ; that edition was based upon the authority of codex E. “quantum 
fieri potuit”, was niggardly in its citation of variant readings, and was 
disfigured by numerous typographical errors. All of these faults have 
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been avoided in the present volume. Mr. Allan presents a text which 
everywhere testifies to his thorough study of the manuscripts and 
commentators and gives a critical apparatus which enables the reader 
to understand and evaluate the way in which the editor has chosen 
his readings. Mr. Allan has taken as his norm for Aristotelian expres- 
sion the more concise style of E; in forty-eight places where the mean- 
ing is not affected I have noticed that the phrasing which he chooses 
is briefer than that of Prantl (though in 16 such places it is more 
diffuse). I also observe with interest that in forty places where he 
differs with Prantl he has returned to the reading of Bekker. In the 
matter of emendation he is moderate, introducing into the text, so far 
as I have noted, only five conjectures of his own (of which that at 


i 


277 a 31-32 seems unsatisfactory, that at 278 a 12 unnecessary); a 
number of changes, especially in punctuation, have been adopted from 
J. L. Stocks who made the Oxford translation of this treatise. 

It is to be hoped that the Oxford Press will proceed to publish in 
this series more of the technical works of Aristotle; the quality of this 
volume is auspicious for such an undertaking. 

HAROLD CHERNISS 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 
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The Theory of Logic By A. P. UsHenxo. New York, Harper and Bros., 

1936. Pp. xiii, 197. 

This textbook provides a very elementary introduction to the proposi- 
tional calculus, the syllogism, the propositional function, the logic of classes, 
the theory of types, the technique of postulate systems, and the logic of 
induction. It also includes philosophical discussions concerning the nature 
of propositions, the nature of logical analysis, and the relations of logic to 
language and to science. These discussions contain a good many acute and 
suggestive formulations; also occasional difficulties, traceable to the failure 
to distinguish always between symbol and symbolized. On the technical side 
the book contains several errors, including the statement (131, 128) that 
all theorems of logic and mathematics are derivable from the postulates of 
the simple propositional calculus (*1°2-*1°6 of Principta Mathematica) 
The author’s policy of construing contradictions as meaningless rather than 
false is ill-advised, for it precludes any finite criterion of meaningfulness. 

W. V. QuINE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association: Christian 
Philosophy and the Social Sciences. Washington, The Catholic University 
of America, 1936. Pp. iv, 202. 

Relatively few of the pages of this report concern the social sciences; 
far more are devoted to the technicalities of scholastic theology and 
popularized discussions of logical positivism and causality in physics. There 
are, however, papers on the growth of population, legal philosophy, and 
individualism in the modern state. “The Challenge of Modern Social 
Thought to Neo-Scholasticism” is met by Paul H. Furfey, of the Catholic 
University, in these terms: “The Catholic does not forget his religion 
when he begins to philosophize. From the Church’s teaching he knows 
whither correct philosophy will lead him. He is like a student with a 
problem in algebra who has been given the correct answer ahead of time.” 
The difficulty of reconciling such a view of the nature of philosophy with 
that of non-Catholics is obvious. One of the contributors seems to be aware 
of this confusion of philosophy with theology, and even goes so far as to 
deny that, strictly speaking, M. Gilson’s “Christian philosophy” can exist. 

Harotp A. LARRABEE 


Union CoLiece . 


Les hallucinations. Par Prerre Quercy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 180. 

This study of kinds of hallucinations observed by the physician Quercy 
himself, or by his patients or collaborators at the Asylum of Bordeaux, 
seems at first of more direct interest to students of psychology than to 
others. The materials are relevant, however, to epistemological investiga- 
tion. Full consideration is given to the hallucinatory elements of normal 
perception; the ordinary illusions of proof-readers and of persons with 
amputated limbs are discussed. These, and some others, are joined to 
present objects; other normal hallucinations supervene after the perception 
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of the object. There is discussion, likewise, of the abnormal illusions, 
termed by the author neurological, toxi-infectious, and hysterical; the com- 
pact study closes with a treatment of the “Hallucinations of Mystics” and 
the auditory experiences of the disconcerted, of whom the typical is the 
one suffering from illusions of persecution. 

PauL REYNOLDS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


L’imagination. Par. J. P. Sartre. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. iv, 164. 

In this study of ‘ideas’ Sartre traces the psycho-epistemological problem 
from Descartes to Husserl, giving particular attention to the classic tradi- 
tion as represented by Descartes, Leibniz, and Hume. This tradition re- 
garded thought as needing material signs in order to exercise itself; ideas 
were regarded as things. Bergson likewise, although he writes much of 
continuity, is thought to be essentially in the empirical tradition; ideas are 
regarded as content rather than as living moments of spiritual activity. Only 
in Husserl does Sartre find satisfaction—a view of ‘idea’ as itself a certain 
type of consciousness. “The idea is an act and not a thing. The idea is 
consciousness of something.” Sartre regards this booklet as merely pre- 
liminary to a phenomenological description of conscious structure, which 
he will give in another work. 

PauL REYNOLDS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Teologia, I. Per TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Edizione critica con introduzione, 
appendici e una tavola a cura di RomMANo Amerio. Milano, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero”, 1936. Pp. xl, 462. 

This is the first of a projected series of eight volumes in which the 
entire thirty books of Campanella’s Theology are to be presented in their 
original but carefully redacted Latin dress. Book I alone of the thirty 
appears in the present volume, but since it announces the program for the 
whole, including the reconciliation of the new discoveries of Columbus, 
Copernicus, and Galileo with the older Christian thought, it is perhaps for 
the modern reader the most interesting of all. The work, begun in 1613, 
was written in a Neapolitan jail, where the author, a Dominican monk, 
was confined as a political prisoner for twenty-seven years. Two manu- 


scripts of it have come down to us which the editor has laboriously collated 
for this authoritative edition. Campanella seems to be coming to life. Several 
other books of his have recently been published, and the appearance of this 
extended edition argues a serious revival of interest in his work. 

BraNnD BLANSHARD 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Die Anthropologie Pascals. Eine Strukturstudie zur Theorie der Menschen- 
kenntnis. Von RicHArD Loupe. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1936. Pp. 
viii, 84. 

The author of this Gottingen thesis takes “Anthropologie” in the sense 
of man’s existence, nature, and behavior. A French author would have 
called it “La psychologie de Pascal.” Dr. Lohde classifies the pensées 
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which deal with man, and tries to organize them in a coherent system. He 
does not deal with the letters of Pascal nor with the Discours sur les pas- 
sions de l'amour. His classification will be useful to those who require a 
system in the pensées. Those who are already familiar with Pascal's thought 
will not find the book necessary. 

Morris BIsHop 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. By Ernest C. Mossner. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xvi, 272. 

Dr. Mossner’s work displays wide scholarship and careful research. It 
is well documented and contains a valuable bibliography. The worthy aim 
of his book is to study Butler “as an index to the intellectual developments 
of his age.” Butler’s thought is found to sum up in a marked degree the 
intellectual currents of his time and, significantly enough, to contain the 
divergent streams of opinion so obvious to succeeding periods if not always 
to his own. His reputation as a rationalist and theologian is followed and 
appraised in the light of dominant patterns of thought. On the other hand, 
no comparable attempt is made to examine Butler’s role as a moralist and 
relate it to the shifting background, the author being largely content to 
mark the decreasing influence of the Analogy and the increasing influence 
of the Sermons. 

WILu1AM H. REITHER 

Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Das Wesen der Schénheit. Von Ropert HeEt_er. Wien, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 

1936. Pp. 40. 

In this study values of sight and hearing are traced to those of touch 
and taste; those in turn are traced to biological needs. Higher aspects of 
beauty are ascribed to our sympathy with manifestations of vitality and 
aspiration. Only a secondary place is given to clarity, symmetry, and other 
formal values. Like many writers, Heller cites linguistic usage as evidence 
when it favors him and condemns it as an abuse of terms when it does 
not. On the whole, however, his thought is clear and vigorous. 

ALBert R. CHANDLER 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Die Besiehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten. Von C. G. JUNG. 

Ziirich, Rascher und Co., 1935. Pp. 208. 

Jung gives here a résumé and amplification of previously expressed views. 
In addition to the Unconscious postulated by Freudian theory, which is the 
product of personal repression, he finds evidence of unconscious material 
which is super-personal, collective, and which takes the form of inherited 
categories. Of such archetypes three are mentioned, the anima, or womanly 
element in the male, which compensates for the mask consciously presented 
to the world; the corresponding animus, or manly element in the female; 
and the Mana, or power-personality, whose influence may be seen histori- 
cally in the occurrence of the Hero and the God-man. Dictatorships (he 
hints) and Religion (omnipotent Father) spring from this unconscious 
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inherited category. Jung does not seem to have made any clearer the argu- 
ent for the collective nature of these unconscious categories. 
GeorceE HUMPHREY 


Queen’s UNIVERSITY 


Fourier et le Socialisme. Par A. Prntocue. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 196 

Written a few years ago in commemoration of the centenary of Fourier’s 
Phalanstére, M. Pinloche’s work is a gesture of piety to “la grande et belle 
figure”, Charles Fourier, rather than a critical or really serviceable exposi 
tion of his ideas and life-work. A very sketchy account of Fourier’s charac- 
ter and thought is followed by a lengthy section in which Fourierist texts, 
mmended for their contemporary relevance, are reproduced. A brief 


treatment of the future of the doctrines of Fourier concludes the book. In 


rder to indicate the respects in which Marx and Engels were influenced by 
Fourier’s writings, and where they diverged from his faith in the law of 
universal attractio a special sub-section is devoted to Marxist texts 
SripneY Hoox 
New Yor { \ I 
Die menschliche Gesellschaft in thren ethno-sociologischen Grundlagen 


Finfter Band: Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung des Rechtes. Von Ricu- 
ARD THURNWALD. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1935. 
Pp. viii, 232 

This volume is primarily of interest to students of ethnology and com- 
at; ] 1 1d 


parative law. Based upon wide reading and fiel 


work, it offers an account 
of the more important legal concepts and practices of primitive peoples. The 
author’s general conclusions and methodological approach have philosophical 
} 


bearings. In answer to the question whether there is some binding principle 


of legal or moral control of human behavior, invariant for all peoples and 
tures, he asserts that reciprocity may be characterized “as the socio- 
psychological foundation of all law”. Legal virtue is the recognition of this 


principle and its specific fulfillment in particular situations; any misdeed 


(Missbrauch) can be shown to involve a violation of the principle. In his 
detailed vestigations the author reveals himself as a methodological 
pluralist. Although he is programmatically skeptical of the comparative and 


social evolutionary methods, he makes some use of them with a success 
that only the professional anthropologists can determine. 


Sipney Hoox 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Fretheit und Zucht. Von Esernarp Grisesacn. Zirich und Leipzig. Raschet 

& Cie, 1936. Pp. 382. 

Fretheit und Zucht is chiefly a collection of newspaper and magazine 
articles and lectures delivered before students, teachers, learned societies 
Various phases of education are discussed, e¢.g., The University: A Battle- 
ground of Minds; Teacher and Student; Problems Facing the Home and 
School; Secondary Education. According to the author, the educative 
process produces free and disciplined minds, Educated individuals therefore 
freely and independently evaluate problems in science, philosophy, and life 
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And since true freedom knows restraint, educated persons are of disci- 
( 


plined life and mind; this discipline is self-imposed 


can bring order, harmony, peace out of the present chaos 


St. Joun’s Correct 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Metaphysik als beobachtende Wissenschaft. Von ERNst WASA BRAt 


Berlin, Georg Saminski, 1934. Pp. vi, 318 


The author’s metaphysics asserts that the events of nature are a seri 
successive steps (attributes) issuing from a single substance. The ord 


succession is substance, thinking beings, humanity, different peoples 
nations of the world, individuals constituting the nations, thoughts 
individual minds. These thoughts issue in knowledge, with tl is 
cepts of science al d the systems of laws called nature. Our ki vledac 
nature does not come from “without”, because nature is immanent 
knowledge. The cosmos, including the most distant nebula, belongs t 


part of us. Our seeing the nebula proves this 


Sr. Jonn’s CoLiece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Typis Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1932. Pp. xiv, 284 


~ 


Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1934. Pp. xvi, 244 


+ 


tpistemologia. In usum scholarum. Per GerArpo Esser. Techny, Ty 


The complet! I f two textbooks by the author f Psychologia marks 


nly such individuals 


etaphysica Generalis. In usum scholarum. Auctore GerArpo Esser. Techny, 


‘ 
survey of about half of the material usually covered in the Scl stic 
synthesis. Although the present books are designed for pupils rather thar 
for scholars, there are attempts in each to bring the scholastic position int 
touch with recent interests in science, psycl ology, and pl ilos pl y. Particu- 


larly noticeable is the attempt to find evidence in the individual conscious- 


ness of the reality of metaphysical entities. Until recent years the teachers 
of Scholastic philosophy in America have been t often content to rely 
solely upon European texts. The universality of Scholastic Latin made this 
possible. These new texts furnish hope that the considerable talents of the 
Scholastic professors will find expression in a revival and intensificatior 
of scholarly interest in St. Thomas and the chief medieval philosophers 
HENRY MYERS 
CorNeL_t UNIVERSITY 
Philosophy and Poetry. By Greorce Boas. Norton, Wheaton Colles Press 
1932. Pp. vi, 34 
The limited size of a printed lecture confines Professor Boas to a s 
illustration, Bridges’s Testament of Beauty, in the development S 
thesis that “a philosophic poem is philosophy made concrete”, that pl 
sophic poetry needs a “central image” which will serve to s forth bot! 


order of the universe. The author’s interesting criticism of Bridges tu 


e structure of the universe and the values of the poet. Lucretius ul 


t 
his image in the chaos of the falling atoms; Dante found his in the mor 
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on the inadequacy of the latter’s central image of Reason’s attempt to con- 
trol the antithetical principles of “Selfhood” and “Breed”. 

HENRY MYERS 


The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt, A Study of the Philosophical Basis of 
his Criticism. By ELizABetH SCHNEIDER. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 200 


Hazlitt once said: “I have endeavoured to feel what is good and to ‘give 
a reason for the faith that was in me’, when necessary, and when in my 
power.” Some have professed to find in this the single, comprehensive 
principle of Hazlitt’s criticism; others have felt that he had no fixed princi- 
ples as a critic. Elizabeth Schneider, however, finds a relation between his 
early philosophical principles and his later critical writings and believes 
that no other great Englisl critic, except Ci leridge, can rightfully be called 
a “philosophical thinker”. His greatest accomplishments as a philosopher 
were his modifications of the ideas of Rousseau and the British empiricists ; 


his greatest weakness was his limited knowledge of Plato and Kant. The 
writer concludes that, although Hazlitt lacked a complete theory of 
aesthetics, he had a set of underlying principles which serve to bind together 
his criticism. 

HENRY MYERS 


Rousseau und Kant. By Ktaus Reicu. Ttibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 

Siebeck), 1936. Pp. 28 

This little booklet discusses the influence of Rousseau on Kant. The 
reading of Emile made a deep impression on Kant. “Rousseau hat mich 
zurecht gebracht”, he said; that is, Rousseau awakened his social conscience 
by calling his attention to the evils of society. Later Kant’s ethical philosophy 
developed away from Rousseau. Kant found it impossible to accept feeling 
as a basis of moral obligation, but, inspired by Rousseau, he always retained 
his faith in the sacredness of human rights and the dignity of human per- 
sonality 

PETER Epp 


Outo State UNIVERSITY 


L’idée de liberté morale. Par CHARLES LEURIDAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. 


[his book is an attempt to apply the theory of absolute determinism to 
social problems. Determinism is true for social phenomena as much as for 
physical phenomena. That we feel free is, of course, a psychological fact 
just as sensory illusions are facts; and just as reasons correct the illusions 
and the imperfections of the senses, so reason is able to correct the illusion 
of freedom. In proof of his statement the author mentions this observed 
fact: the artificial stimulation of the motor area of the brain evokes move- 
ments; these movements, although brought about by mechanical stimulation, 
are yet felt by the person experimented upon as being voluntary. This 


would indicate that the subjective feeling of freedom in action merely means 
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that certain higher areas of the brain are in control of the bodily move- 
ments. If a bodily movement is caused by lower nervous centers, the feeling 
of freedom does not arise. The author also tries to show that deter 
minism, if correctly understood, need not have any harmful moral conse 
quences. Of his own argumentation the author says “nous osons croir¢ 
incontestable”. With the latter expression I would not quite agree in spite of 
the interesting argumentation of the author. The ancient problem of free- 
dom and determinism still remains unsolved 


Ouro State UNIvVERsItTy 


The Political-Social Ideas of Hugues Félicité Robert de Lamennais (1830 
1854). An Abridgement. By CHARLES SieGrriep PEARSON. New York 
Graduate School of New York University, 1936. Pp. iv, 24 
Lamennais has been thoroughly studied as a theologian and philosopher, 

but “few have found it worth while to study him as a polemical writer 

and propagandist”. The doctoral thesis at New York University of which 
this pamphlet is an outline “aims to fill that gap in part”. The author finds 
that Lamennais’s originality “consisted in the application of the idea of 
evolution to religion”; and that “the idea of progress was the dominant 
and directing influence in all his speculations on social problems”. He was 

“a romantic in religion, a poet in politics, and his method and guide was 

vague idealism, typical of mid-century French reformers”. This confusion 

of his “democratic ideology”, complicated by his passage from authoritarian 
to liberal Catholicism and then to revolutionary Christianity, the author 
labors valiantly to reduce, but with only partial success 

HaAro_p A, LARRAB 


Unton CoLiece 
The following books have been received 


Aspects of Science. By Tostas DANntz1c. New York, The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1937. Pp. xiv, 286 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. By A. Corne_tus BENJAMIN 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xvi, 470 

The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile. By Rocer W. Hotmes. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xviii, 264 

The Concept of Morals. By W. T. Stace. New York, The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1937. Pp. xii, 308. 

The Future of Christianity. By Evcar SHerrretp BrRiGHTMAN. New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. 158. 


i 


Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of Em Meyerson. By THOMAS 
R. Ketry. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. x 13 

John Locke. By R. I. Aaron. Leaders of Philosophy. New York, ‘ 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 328 

Integrative Lew A Revaluation of the Idea of Progress. By Joseru 
NEEDHAM. The Herbert Spencer Lecture of 1937. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 60 

Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation. By Peter HALMAN Monsma. S 


erset Press, Inc 


Sor 


1937. Pp. viii, 220 
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Reality and Value. An Introduction to Metaphysics and an Essay on the 
Theory of Value. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, New Haven, Yale Univer- 


sity Press, 1937. Pp. 320. 
What Man Has Made of Man. A Study of the Consequences of Platonism 
ind Positivism in Psychology. By Mortimer J. Apter. With an Introduc- 
} 


tion by Franz ALEXANDER. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 


The Logical Development of the Concept of Value. By EpGAR FRANKLIN 
WeELts, Buchan Prize Thesis. Chapel Hill, 1937. Pp. 32. 
The Real Use of the Unconscious. By CHANDLER BENNITT. New York, The 
Dial Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. viii, 380 
heoretical and Applied. By D. Lutwer Evans and WaALtter S. 
GAM ELDER. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1937. 


Citizen of Geneva. Selections from the letters of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
By CuHartes WittiAM Henpet, New York, Oxford University Press, 


Bradley and Bergson. A comparative study. By RAM Murtt Loomsa, Luck- 
now, The Upper India Publishing House Ltd., 1937. Pp. xii, 188. 


I 
2 


Forced Movement or Insight? By Zinc YANG Kuo. Reprint from Univer- 


sity of California Publications in Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 12, pp. 169-188. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937 

Descartes’ Discours n Method. By Leon Rotu. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. viii, 144. 


Ultimate Realit By Lewis Fie_p Hite. London, Swedenborg Society, 


The P» em the Individual. University of California Publications in 
Phil phy. Volume 20. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937 
Pp. vi, 206 

Mach’s Empirio-Pragmatism in Physical Science. By CARLTON BERENDA 
WEINBERG. Privately printed, 1937. Pp. xii, 122 

Einstein’s Theory Relativity. By ApRAHAM I. Katsu. Tel-Aviv, 1936. 
Pp. x, 80 

Great Thinkers. The Quest of Life for its Meaning. By TrumMBuLL G 
DuvaALL. New York, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xx, 320 

Science and Common Sense. An Aristotelian Excursion. By W. R. THomp 
son. With a preface by JACQUES MARITAIN. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1937. Pp. viii, 234 

i Human Situation. By W. MAcCNetLte Drxon. New York, Longmans, 


The Aesthe heory Bergson. By ArtHuurR SZATHMARY,. The Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1937. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 19 P j 

Essa ur Descart Par Henri Govuuter. Paris, J. Vrin, 1937. Pp. ii, 302 

lin l e. Premier fascicule. Par MAurice Lecat. Bruxelles, 
Ar ne Lil e Cas e, 1937. Pp. 218 
Der § Kategorie der Geisteswissenschaften. I. Teil. Von Wu 


A 
HELM KELLER. Munchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. Pp. 176 
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Ein Ratsel des Lebens und des Weltalls. Von Ropert Bass. Wien, Sonde 
druck von “Osterreichs Wirtschaft”, 1937. Pp. 16 

Sein und Denken. Studien im Grenzgebiet von Logik, Antologie und Sprach- 

hie. Von JOSEPH KOntc. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1937 


philoso 
Pp. x, 224. 

Herman Melvilles Gedankengut. Eine kritische Untersuchung seiner welta 
schaulichen Grundideen. Von K. H. SuUNpDERMANN. Berlin, Arthur Col- 
lignon, 1937. Pp. vi, 228 

Die Erkenntnisbesiehung. Von Kart Bo.prt. Beitrage zur philosophie wm 
ihrer Geschichte, 5. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. Pp. 4! 

Deutsche und Spanische Rechtsphilosophie der Gegenwart. Von Fe.tpt 
GONZALEZ Vicen. Philosophie und Geschichte, 64. Tubingen, J. C. B 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. Pp. 44. 


Das Problem der reinen Anschauung. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Unter 
suchung der Prinzipien der Mathematik. Von WoLFrcANG Cramer. Heidel 


erger Abhandlungen sur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 27. Tubinge 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. Pp. vi, 90 

La filosofia della religione e il problema della vita. Per UM o A. Pap 
vANI. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. x, 264 

La filosofia di Descartes. Per Francesco Ovcratt. Milano, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. xvi, 578. 

Cartesio: Discorso sul metodo. Introduzione e commento di Apot_ro Lev! 
Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1937. Pp. liv, 110 

Cartesio: Principit di filosofia. Libro primo. Introduzione e commento di 


Apo.ro Levi. Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1937. Pp. liv, 74 
Cartesio nel terzo centenario del “Discorso del metodo” Supplemento 


; 


speciale al volume XIX della Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica. Milano, 
Sociata Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. xii, 808 

Saggio di una metafisica dell’esperiensa. Volume primo. Per ‘ 

TADINI, Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Serie 

prima: Scienze filosofiche, Volume XXVII. Milano, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero”, 1936 Pp x, 304. 

Videologia Rosminiana net rapportt con la gnoseologia Agostiniano 
Tomistica. Per GRAzioso CERIANI. Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, Serie prima: Scienze filosofiche, Volume XXVIII. Mi- 
lano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1938. Pp. xii, 388 

Dom”t i uchilishcheto: pogled v’rkhu uchebno-v”’scpitatelnitie im zadachi 
Ot A. D. Panov. Samoobrazovatelno chetivo “Zlatna Struia,” Kniga VIII 


Sofia [1937]. Pp. 106 


Ex summa Philip pr cancellaru quaestiones de anima. Ad fidem manuscrip- 


] 7 


torum edidit Leo W. Keeter. Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae « 
que vitam atqua doctrinam illustrantia. Series scholastica edita curantibus 


M. Grabmann et Fr. Pelster. Aschendorff, Monasterii, 1937. Pp. 106 








NOTES 


The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, on August 28-September 4, 1938. It will be organized 
in fourteen sections, dealing with the various fields and periods of his 
torical studies, including prehistory, science of antiquities, auxiliary sciences, 
numismatics, religious, legal, constitutonal, economic, social, and mili 


tary history, intellectual history and history of science, and _ historical 
methods. Two kinds of papers will be presented Those of general interest, 
limited to about fifty in number, will be read at the large morning sessions, 
hile th of more special interest, limited to about 150 in number, will 
{ 
l 


in the afternoon. The organization of the 


the inds of a committee of which Dr. George Hoffmann, 


secretary, to whom all 


t 


Susenbergstrasse 145, Zurich 7, Switzerland, 
rrespondence respecting the Congress or participation in it should be 
idressed. The membership fee has been set at 25 Swiss francs, but mem- 
bers of the families of participants as well as undergraduates may secure 
membership at a reduced fee of 12 Swiss francs. 

The second annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Confer 


ence was held at Dallas, Texas, December 30-31. Papers were read as fol- 


Symposium in Epistemology: “The Need for a Non-Authoritarian 
Epistemology,” C. N. Bigham, Southwestern University; “Human Know 
ledge is Valid,” Regis H. Riter, Saint Edward’s University; “What Does 
the Realist Mean by a Proposition?” E. T. Mitchell, University of Texas; 
“Immedia in Bradley’s Epistemology,” Glenn R. Negley, University of 
Oklahoma; “Levels as a Fundamental Problem of Method,” F. W. Meier, 
Louisiana State University; “The Logic of Jesus—and John Dewey,” Ralph 
W. Nelson, Phillips University. 

President's Add? : “The Significance of the Problem of Error in 
Epistemology,” Ira K. Stephens, Southern Methodist University. 

Symposium in Problems of Teaching Philosophy: “On Misconceived and 
Inept Introductions to Philosophy,” Gerard Hinrichs, Xavier University ; 
‘Getting Under Their Skins,” D. L. Miller, University of Texas 
The Association for Symbolic Logic held a joint session with the Ameri 
can Mathematical Society at In lianapolis on Wedne sday, December 29. The 
following papers were read: “On the consistency of Quine’s ‘New founda- 
tions for mathematical logic’,” Dr. J. B. Rosser, Cornell University; “The 
syntax of a language with infinite expressions,” Dr. Olaf Helmer, Univer- 
sity ( igo (Introduced by Professor Rudolf Carnap); “A theorem on 


deducibility for second-order functions,” Professor C. H. Langford, Uni- 


versity of Micl “A set of postulates for an algebra of n-valued logic, 
Dr. D. L. Webb, Georgia School of Technology; “On the categoricity of the 


postulates for Boolean algebra,” Professor Paul Henle, University of Michi 
gan; “On the reduction of Gentzen’s calculus LJ,” Professor H. B. Curry, 
The Pennsylvanja State College 
The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals 
Minp XLVI 184: Reginald Jackson, Mills’ Joint Method (1); H. D 
Lewis, Some Observations on Natural Rights and the General Will (1); 
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John Wild, The Unity of the Berkeleian Phil sophy; 
Total Eclipse of a Meaning; J. D. Mabbott, Is Plato’s Rept 


Puitosopuy XII 48: J. H. Muirhead, Where Is PI 


Laing, Great Thinkers: (XII) David Hume: T. M. 


ilfred E. Garvie, Reflections on Plato’s Republic; W. j 
phy, Science and Value; 1. Wallis Chapman, Colour; | 
Problems in the Psychol of Temporal Percepti 
unt Samuel to the Ninth International Congress of P! 
sophical Survey: Philosophy in Italy 


THE JOURNAL oF Putmosopny XXXIV 18: Ledger H 
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and Temperament; Olaf Helmer, The Significance of 
tences: 19: Albert G. A. Balz, The State of Nature and the 
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Success and the Laws of Conditioning; Virgil C. Aldrich, A Theory of 
Ball-Play; A. H. Maslow, Dominence-Feeling, Behavior, and Status; Ken- 
neth W. Spence, The Differential Response in Animals to Stimuli Varying 
within a Single Dimension. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy XXI 3: C. J. Howland, The Gen- 
eralization of Conditioned Responses. IV. The Effects of Varying Amounts 
of Reinforcement Upon the Degree of Generalization of Conditioned Re- 
sponses; A. D. Glanville and G. Kreezer, The Characteristics of Gait of 
Normal Male Adults; L. E. Travis, Brain Potentials and the Temporal 
Course of Consciousness; FE. R. Hilgard and A. A. Campbell, Vincent Curves 
of Conditioning; J. A. McGeoch and G. O. McGeoch, Studies in Retro- 
active Inhibition: X. The Influence of Similarity of Meaning Between Lists 


of Paired Associates: M. E. Bunch and E. P. Hagman, The Influence of 


Electric Shocks for Errors in Rational Learning; N. H. Kelley, A Com- 
parative Study of the Response of Normal and Pathological Ears to Speec! 


Sound; L. EF. Travis and J. R. Knott, Brain Potential Studies of Pers 

veration: II. Perseveration Time to Visually Presented Words; W. A 
Hunt and Frances M. Clarke, The Startle Pattern in Children and Identical 
Twins. 4: F. W. Irwin and M. A. Seidenfeld, The Application of the Method 
of Comparison to the Problem of Memory Changes; J. D. Weinland a: 
W. S. Schlauch, An Examination of the Computing Ability of Mr. Salo 
Finkelstein; A. J. Bogoslovski, An Attempt at Creating Sensory Condi- 
tioned Reflexes in Humans; A. H. Holway, J. E. Smith and M. J. Zigler, 
On the Discrimination of Minimal Differences in Weight. III. The Role 

f Frequency; G. M. Gilbert, The Age Difference in Hedonistic Tendency 
in Memory; M. Rigg, Musical Expression: An Investigation of the The- 
ories of Erich Sorantin; B. von H. Gilmer, The Relation of Vibratory Sen- 
sitivity to Pressure; C. FE. Buxton, A Comparison of Preference and Motor- 
Learning Measures in Handedness; M. A. Tinker, The Laboratory Cours« 
in Psychology: III. Human and Animal Learning in the Maze; M. R 
Grossman and H. Cason, The Influence of a Short Preliminary Examination 
of Learning Material. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BuLLETIN XXXIV 8: Douglas McGregor, Should There 
Be Academic Prerequisites for Graduate Work in Psychology?; Herbert 
W. Rogers, Proceedings of the Eighth Spring Meeting, Eastern Branch, 
American Psychological Association; Frank C. Davis, Proceedings of the 
Western Psychological Association; Frank A. Geldard, Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology; Arthur G. Bills, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ng of the Midwestern Psychological Association; T. R. Garth, Proceedings 
of the Rocky Mountain Branch of the American Psychological Association; 
Edna Heidbreder, Lewin’s Principles of Topological Psychology (Special 
Review ) 

THe MAunaA-Boput XLV 7: Edward Greenly, A Concordat; S. Parana- 


witana, Recent Archaeological Work in Cey Anagarika B. Govtnda 
Indo-Aryan Order of Society (A Review); Bhikkhu Metteyya, Fidelity; 
Bhikkhu Piyadassi, The Significance of the Poson Full M: 1 J. Ea 


munds, The Eleven Blessings in Chinese—An Apology. 8: Rimala Churn 


Law, Enlightment of Prince Siddhartha; John Greenleaf Whittier, Towards 
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Unarmed Peace; Vajrabuddhi, The Living Heart of Buddhism; The 
Heavenly Home; As told by the speaker in the Market Place, “And Kisa- 
votami Came”; Sri Nissanka, Significance of Vesak; Report of the Second 
International Buddhist Congress; Wayfarer, Thoughts Current and Under 
Current: Central Buddhist Fund. 9: E. W., Nicholas Roerich—The Great 
Artist and Thinker; J. F. McKechnie, Buddhist Brotherhood; Origin of 
Drink Evil in India; Bimala Churn Law, Buddha’s Turning of the Wheel 
of Law: Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Salvation of Aryavarta and the Life of 
the World 

Revue Pu PH LXII 9-10: A. Lalande, Philosophie de Il’intellect. 
Les “Essais” d’Emile Meyerson; Et. Rabaud, Adaptation et statistique; 
M. Leenhardt, Le temps et la personnalité chez les Canaques de la Nouvelle- 
Calédonie ;: E. Tonnelat, Ch. Andler philosophe; G. Gurvitch, La théorie des 
valeurs de H. Rickert; M. Halbwachs, La philosophie du consommateur ; 
J. Péri Philosophie italienne contemporaine (B. Croce, U. Spirito) ; 
M. Marsha Note sur le raisonnement comme ¢ X pe rience pensee,; J Péres, 
Note sur l’intuition de l’individual chez B. Croce et ses critiques. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG VI 2: Max Horkheimer, Traditionelle 
und kritische Theorie; Leo Léwenthal, Knut Hamsun. Zur Vorgeschichte 


der autoritiren Ideologie: Walter Benjamin, Eduard Fuchs, der Sammlet 
1 der Histor r7-C.M.1 a, Sociological Remarks on Greek Poetry; 
C. Bougl Les sciences sor iles en France 
l HEOLOGISCH-P1 rISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XC 4: Otto Cohausz, Das 
ttmenschliche Reich ein Reich der Gottgemeinschaft: Hermann Stieg 


lecker, Die rationalistische Eigenart und die Anpassungsfahigkeit des Islam; 
Karl Priimm, Seltsame Heilandspropheten; Frans Walter, Weltuntergang 
wins Alma, Uber die Ordensprofess; P. Gerard 
Vester Disparitas cultus und Blutsverwandschaft; P. N. Brithl, Das 
SLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PuuivtosopHie XI 2: Karl Groos, Rickkehr zu 
f ivismus Pascual Jordans; Friedrich Sauer, Die kon- 
krete Uussage und ihre Wahrbewertung; Hans Eibl, Kants Metaphysik in 
der Dissertation von 1770; W. H. Werkmeister, Philosophische Literatur 
in USA; Walter Gresky, Briefe von Hermann Lotze an Ernst Friedrich 


Dre Tatwett XIII 3: Zum Einheitsproblem: Bericht Arbeitstagung. 1 
Einleitung. 2. Karl Gumpricht, B. v Hagen, Referate. 3. Brun auch, 
1] Wensl, Carl Friedrich v. Weizsicker, Willy Hellpach, W. H. Veil, 
Sexrttl Puscariu, B. Bavink, Pascual Jordan, Aussprache-Beitrage. 4. Gott- 


m 


hard Gtinther, Schlusswort. 5. Francesco Orestano, Antonio Banfi, Weitere 
Beitrage; Sextil Puscariu, Ost- und Westromanisch im Lichte der Sprache. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosoFIA ITALIANA SS V 4: G. Gentile, Intro- 
duzione a una nuova filosofia della storia (continuazione) ; P. O. Cristeller, 


” 


La teoria dell’appetito naturale in Marsilio Ficino; G. Tintvella, La liberta 
della cultura e la cultura della liberta (continuazione) ; N. Terzaght, Intorno 


a Lucrezio (continuazione); A. Testa, La polemica Zenoniana (continu- 
AZ ne ) 

RivistA pt FrtosorraA Neo-ScotasticA XXIX 3-4: Cornelio Fabro, 
L’origine psicologica della nozione di causa; Michele Fatta, Le virtualita 
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e la trascendenza dell’atto puro nel pensiero tom 


L’uomo e la natura nell’illuminismo francese; ( 
dogmatica ed esigenza critica nel problema della « 


callero, Le fonti della teodicea di S. Anselmo d 


Lo studio della personalita umana; Giuseppina | 


gioni e storia del pensiero; Carlo Maszsantini, L: 


in Alberto Magno; Mario Turla, Un volume sul 
ANNALI DELLA R. Scuota NORMALE SUPERIOR! 
Medea Norsa, Dai papiri della Societa Italiana: | 


li una corporazione; II. Versi di Saffo in un os 


D.3.31 


(con le tavole I e II fuori testo) ; Tristano Bolelh 


ocabolario agricolo latino; Michele Lupo Gentil 


tana della Legione straniera dei Cacciatori 


filosofica e politica nelle “Menippee” di Varro 
“Adolphe”; Vittore Pisam, Alcune parole ron 


vati; Marino Gentile, Nuovi studi intorno alla dé 


numeri; Paolo Enrico Arias, Daedalica Sictliae 


testo); Vittorio Bartoletti, Frammenti di un ritual 


Alessandro, Ronconi, Note al testo di Arato; 
“Poesie” del Fogazzaro giudicate dai contem; 
Una tavola da libazione greco-egizia. 

Revista pe Psicorocta VI 16: Joaquim Xirau, 


valors (Resum) ; P. L. Landsberg, Maine de Biran 


sophique (Resum 
ScrentTiA LXII 8: FE. De Michelts, Agostino ( 
conoscenza storica; E. Belot, Le role capital d 
Cosmogonie; O. Rahn, Variability of Bacteria ai 
Vorganger Luthers bei der Uebersetzung « 
E. Cassirer, Wahrheitsbegriff und Wahrheit 
Teil: P. Burgattt, Verso una teoria unitaria « 
delle Galassie e dei vari corpi che conter 
nomic Factors in Seventeenth Century English 
Probléme de Troie et la liaison des sciences. 10: 
griff und Wahrheitsproblem bei Galilei. Zweit 
nouvelle conception de la géographie; FE. Ta 


conception in Biology with special refere 


Révision des valeurs en psychologie; 4. M. Pizsagalli, | 


e la scienza 
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